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VITAL READING 
for All Who Work 








ONLY THE MINERS, SKILLED, 
trained and courageous, can supply the 
coal needed by the nation, President 
William Green of the American Feder- 
ation of Labor told the American peo- 
ple in a_ statement November 20. 
“Denunciation and insulting abuse of 
individuals will not bring about a re- 
sumption of mining operations,” Mr. 
Green said. He voiced the opinion that 
the government’s resort to the injunc- 
tive process would have the opposite 
result of that intended. 


IN A RECENT TALK OVER THE 
CBS network, Lewis G. Hines, A. F. of 
L. legislative representative, said the 
responsibility for the work stoppage in 
the soft coal industry “rests solely on 
the shoulders of Secretary Krug as 
Coal Administrator.” Mr. Hines noted 
that the course followed by Mr. Krug 
is “widely applauded by every ex- 
ploiter of labor and every union-hating 
employer in the country,” 


WORKERS OF NEW YORK STATE 
have the assurance of Oswald Heck, 
Speaker of the Assembly, that “there 
will be no ill-considered, precipitous 
anti-labor legislation in this state as a 
result of the recent national election.” 
Mr. Heck’s pledge was made at the 
annual legislative conference of the 
New York State Federation oi Labor. 
“T think you will agree,” he said, “that 
we have done a swell job for labor in 
this state, We will continue to do so.” 


AN APPEAL TO MANAGEMENT 
to “turn its back” on punitive labor leg- 
islation has come from Paul R. Hoff- 
man, president of the Studebaker Cor- 
poration. He urged his fellow indus- 
trialists to “show _ statesmanship.” 
Earlier last month Charles Luckman, 
president of Lever Brothers, called 
upon the leaders of industry to give 
wholehearted cooperation to measures 
aimed at greater security for the 
American worker. 


THE IDEA THAT INDUSTRIAL 
peace can be established by govern- 
ment directive was rejected by Edgar 
L. Warren, director of the ‘United 
States Conciliation Service, in a recent 
speech. “Peace in industry can only 
be achieved by responsible unions and 
responsible management,” Mr. Warren 
said. “I do not believe the government 
can successfully substitute its own 
decisions for the voluntary agreements 
worked out over the bargaining table 
by representatives of labor and man- 
agement.” 


GAINS ON EVERY FRONT ARE 
reported by the A. F. of L.’s Insurance 
Agents Council. New locals have re- 
cently been established in Texas, Michi- 
gan, Pennsylvania, Indiana, Maryland, 
Virginia, Georgia and other states. 
Important elections have been won all 
the way from New York to California 
and: contracts calling for increased 
compensation and other benefits have 
been negotiated with some of the largest 
insurance companies in the nation. 


THE PEOPLE OF INDIA HAVE 
emerged from the war with a new out- 
look consisting of the desire to take 
all possible steps to increase produc- 
tion and improve the general standard 
of living, according to the findings of 
an International Labor Office s.udy of 
wartime labor conditions and _ recon- 
struction planning in that country. 
No visitor to India at the present time 
can fail to be impressed by this change 
amid the unsettlement brought about by 
the war, the study declares. 


EMPLOYMENT OF CHILD LABOR 
in violation of the Public Contracts Act 
will cost the Bibb Manufacturing Com- 
pany of Macon, Georgia, the tidy sum 
of $53,000. The company employed 
boys under 16 and girls under 18. 


THE NEW PRESIDENT OF THE 
Masters, Mates and Pilots of America 
is Captain E. W. Higginbotham. 
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Education 


During the past twelve years union 
membership has grown from less than 
4,000,000 to over 15,000,000. Because 
of this growth and the increasing im- HOUSING—FOR WHOM?.................. Harry C. Bates 3 
portance of organized labor, workers’ 
education has three immediate tasks. 

The first is to train these millions of 
new members in their rights, duties 
and obligations as members of their 
unions and to acquaint the rank and file Pere ee 8 
with what the labor movement stands ' 
for and how it functions. 

The second task which workers’ edu- I ers be Po oe Irving J. Brown 10 
cation has to do is to train union lead- 
ers to do their jobs better. In early 
days many a successful. leader won his See re ee Pe 12 
victories by pounding the table and out- — 
shouting the other fellow. But today 
workers’ representatives meet repre- THE UNORGANIZED ARE WAKING UP...... Frank P. Fenton 14 
sentatives of management around the - 
conference table ; it is no longer‘a ques- 
® tion of outshouting but rather of out- 
thinking and outarguing the other fel- EDITORIALS 
low in orderly collective bargaining. 
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When the labor man must match 
wits with the shrewdest brains man- PUL SEEDY 5g 0 on Swede re cddaed od Joseph F. Landis 18 
agement can employ, he must —to 
win his point—be well versed in eco- 
THE W.F.T.U. AND SLAVE LABOR.......... Robert J. Watt 20 






nomics, labor law, job evaluation and 
all other matters involved in our com- 
plex industrial relations. 

As the years go by there will be oe eg A er eee re 22 
vacancies in the ranks of the leaders. 
Workers’ education can discover new 
talent and train younger leaders to take PEACE THROUGH UNDERSTANDING. . .Nelson H. Cruikshank 24. 
the places of the old. 

Finally, workers’ education faces the 
task of aiding both leaders and rank- UNIONIZED SINCE 1863.................. Frank B. Powers 25 
and-file members to take their proper 
places in community life, so as to play 
their full part as citizens in our demo- 

Basin ecleey. They must understend Se EE, Es sci x0 SS hd EE a ees babs 0 Sada 27 
the forces at work and the issues in- 
volved not only in our domestic scene 

but in our larger world relationships. LABOR NEWS BRIEFS oa 810 © 49-016 Oe Sen we OS Oe hod 6.6. @ 6th 28 

Workers’ education aims to make the 
worker a good trade unionist, a good . Inside 
Oe ies wal « wood world clack. JUNIOR UNION PAGE................ Annabel Lee Glenn Cover 
John D. Connors. 
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HOUSIN 
—_for Whom? 


| By HARRY C. BATES, choirman, 4. F of le Housing Commitee 


4 A VETERANS’ emergency hous- 
“ \ ing program was formulated in 
January of this year by Wilson Wyatt. 
his program was submitted by him to 
(Congress and, in greatly modified and 
rtailed form, was finally approved by 
Congress in what is known as the 
Patman Act. 
This program has resulted in only 
None tangible achievement. Wherever 
Sthe emergency need was most acute, it 
@made possible construction of emer- 
Igency temporary units and has enabled 
he government to move the temporary 
and demountable units built during the 
War for reuse by veterans and veterans’ 
Mamilies near campuses and universities 
Wwhere they were needed to meet heavy 
Weteran enrollment. But the emergency 
Program did little to stimulate the pro- 
Mduction of building materials or to in- 
Merease the supply of new permanent 
»nomes, 
| Following the removal of price con- 
trols on almost all commodities in No- 
Syember, the Housing Expediter sub- 
Mmitted a new emergency housing pro- 
Hgram to the President for promul- 
Hgation. It is the purpose of this pro- 
Pgram to continue a set of production 
‘controls over building materials and to 
"direct the flow of these materials into 
) tesidential construction. The program 
| Proposes to retain the present ceiling 
= of $10,000 on houses built for sale in 
» small communities, to raise this ceiling 
» to $12,000 on dwelling units built in 
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large cities and to raise the ceilings on 
new rental units proportionately. 

Like the earlier emergency housing 
program, this new plan also claims to 
be a veterans’ housing program. It 
purports to relieve the need of the vet- 
eran. What the veterans and the people 
generally are entitled to know today 
is: How much housing in practice 
would this program produce for vet- 
erans? The biggest housing question 
of the day is: For whom wiil the new 
housing be built? 

September and October are usually 
the peak months of the year in home 
construction. In 1946 the volume of 
construction in these two months 
showed a considerable decline from the 
volume achieved earlier in the year. 
The volume of contracts awarded for 
new homes to be started also registered 
a decline in October. This record pro- 
vides evidence that the speculative rise 
in prices has taken new housing out of 
reach of most people who need it. 

During the year home construction 
was held back by the lack of building 
materials, with many essential mate- 
rials in critically short supply. But 
most building materials were being 
produced at a rapidly increasing rate. 
The production of lumber, which was 
at a low level earlier in the year, with 
lumber supply extremely short, staged 
a spectacular comeback, reaching the 
highest monthly production figure since 
1929 by August of this year, A new 


postwar high was also reached in the 
production of hardwood flooring, which 
had also been in very short supply. 
While the production of a number 
of building materials was still far from 
sufficient to meet the pressing need, the 
rapidly rising volume of building ma- 
terials production makes it clear that 
the October decline in the home con- 
struction volume is no longer due to the 
shortage of materials. Resistance to 
high prices is undeniably the main 
reason for the decline in construction. 
This conclusion is supported by the 
fact that the production of brick, which 


. was also in short supply at the begin- 


ning of the year, has been brought in 
balance with the current demand. The 
producers’ stock of brick available for 
sale was substantially increased during 
the month of September. In fact, the 
fear of future production exceeding the 
demand has caused a number of brick 
manufacturers to curtail their opera- 
tions. 

All these were clear warnings to the 
industry and to the government that the 
need of the nation was not for homes 
at any price, but for homes at reason- 
able prices and within the buying power 
of veterans and wage-earners. They 
raised questions which are fundamen- 
tal to the whole national housing policy. 

Is the proposed housing program 
really designed to meet the need of vet- 
erans, or is it a veterans’ housing pro- 
gram only in name? While agreeing 
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that incentives and controls would be 
justified if they provided good, durable 
homes ‘to veterans at a price they can 
afford, can we accept the continuing 
maintenance of priority assistance, 
channeling of materials, outright sub- 
sidies and guaranteed markets for the 
purpose of providing new homes solely 
for the rich and the well-to-do? 

Let us take a realistic look at the 
problem as it confronts us today. 
When Wilson Wyatt announced his 
original program, he set a goal of 2,- 
700,000 homes in two years, of which 
1,200,000 were to be started in the 
first year. Of course, he was talking 
only about starts, not completions. But, 
since what people so urgently needed 
was completed homes, the public gen- 
erally understood Mr. Wyatt to mean 
that his goal was to complete and have 
available for occupancy 2,700,000 
homes in two years. Everyone realized 
that it does not take building materials 
to excavate a foundation. A hole in the 
ground does not provide a veteran with 
a home. Our GIs, who slept in fox- 
holes during the war, wanted and de- 
served real homes to come back to. 

Back in 1943, when the A. F. of L. 
Housing Committee was preparing its 
estimate of America’s postwar need for 
housing and was formulating a pro- 
gram to meet that need, it estimated 
that, with proper advance preparation 
and the aid of proper legislation, we 
could build 750,000 units in the first 
full year after V-J Day, stepping up 
the rate of construction in each of the 
following five years, to attain at last an 
annual volume of 1,500,000 new homes. 

Thus labor’s housing goal 
was a higher goal. It was 
a_ goal necessary to meet, 
over a ten-year period, the 
housing need resulting from 
accumulated peacetime and 
wartime housing shortages 
and to attain in time a 
stable-level construction es- 
sential to keep up with fu- 
ture needs in a full-produc- 
tion and _ full-employment 
economy. 

As we were entering 
1946, however, the nation 
was completely unprepared 
to meet the inevitable hous- 
ing crisis. No advance pro- 
vision had been made for 
stockpiling mraterials. No 
long-term enabling legisla- 
tion had been enacted. Price 
ceilings on building mate- 
rials had long since been 
punctured and, while the 
semblance of price control 
was being retained, housing 
costs, swept along with a 
widespread wave of real es- 
tate speculation, were rising 
out of all bounds. 
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Under these conditions, to assume 
that the industry could, in a few 
months, attain a normal volume of con- 
struction would have been to engage 
in self-deception. Taking all the fac- 
tors into account, we estimated a year 
ago that, in the course of 1946, it 
should be possible to complete about 
500,000 homes. 

Experience proved that our esti- 
mate was not unduly conservative. In 
the first nine months of this year only 
286,200 permanent housing units were 
completed. The total number of com- 
pletions for the year is likely to be 
considerably less than 500,000. 

To be sure, during the first nine 
months of the year there was other 
construction of stopgap accommoda- 
tions. Temporary housing was pro- 
vided in the form of 43,300 family units 
and 17,600 dormitory units, by moving 
and rebuilding for emergency use war- 
time barracks and quonset huts. There 
were 27,300 trailers shipped from fac- 
tories and some 64,000 existing units 
were yielded by converting available 
buildings to living quarters. But these 
temporary remedies do not in the least 
relieve the long-term need ; they merely 
defer the day of final reckoning. 

Neither quonset huts nor trailers 
are real homes. Provision of such tem- 
porary shelter has no relation to the 
volume of permanent dwellings built. 

It is plain that the emergency pro- 
gram developed by Wilson Wyatt has 
not succeeded. It did not get under 
way until late in May. Even if we 
judge the effectiveness of the program 
not only by the number of units com- 


pleted but also by the number of 
houses put under construction, we are 
forced to this conclusion: Last May 
there were 67,500 new permanent units 
started. Since May the number of 
starts has been declining, not increas- 
ing. By August the number of new 
starts was down to 63,500. By Sep- 
tember, which should have been the 
peak month, the number of starts de- 
clined to only 56,600 units. The num- 
ber of the most critically needed rental 
units was negligible. Homes built for 
sale were at such inflated values as to 
be completely beyond the reach of the 
veteran. 

Mr. Wyatt pleads for a new “vet- 
erans’ emergency housing program,” 
This program would retain some of the 
features of the old plan and also pro- 
vide new ones. One of these would be 


‘ 


‘ the continuation of priority ratings for 


building materials. We are firmly con- 
vinced that, since price controls on 
building materials have been removed, 
prioriti€s cannot and will not work. 

Suppose you are a builder who holds 
a priority certificate entitling you to a 
carload of lumber. But the lumber 
dealer, no longer subject to price con- 
trol, is free to honor your priority at 
whatever price he wishes to set for his 
lumber. In practice, therefore, your 
priority becomes worthless. To force 
the sale of lumber to you on your pri- 
ority would require the most complete 
control of all production, all stocks and 
all distribution of the entire lumber in- 
dustry. Today there are no sufficient 
funds, no adequate staff and, above all, 

(Continued on Page 32) 


Building labor is available, but the search for a fair-priced home is still futile 
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The wheels must be kept spinning if wage-earners and employers are to prosper and retain their freedom 


WHAT AMERICA MBEDS 


By GEORGE M. HARRISON 


HERE is a pressing need for 

expanding production and increas- 
ing consumer purchasing power if we 
are to avoid a period of boom and 
bust and danger to our free private 
enterprise system. 

Greater production is essential if we 
are to avoid further inflation and its 
destructive consequences. Full pro- 
duction and increased consumption are 
the key to real prosperity for all. 

To get the needed production, the 
first step is to remove all governmental 
Wartime restraints and controls that 
mterfere with the full exercise by our 
people of their democratic rights, so as 
© give industry and labor the oppor- 
tunity to cooperate in the national in- 
terest. Supply and demand must be 
brought more nearly into balance. 

While recent price increases will cut 
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demand to some extent, the real cure 
is more production, accompanied by a 
reduction in prices and greater con- 
sumption. 

At this critical period we need a 
larger appreciation of our national in- 
terest, our respective rights and mu- 
tual responsibilities. Our system of 
private competitive capitalism must 
continue to be the foundation of our 
nation’s peaceful and expanding econ- 
omy. We must reestablish the rights 
of private property and free choice of 
action. Free competition and free 
men are the strength of our free so- 
ciety. Management of industry must 
enjoy the inherent right to fulfill the 
responsibility of directing the opera- 
tions and securing a reasonable profit. 

American private industry faces the 
opportunity of a century to produce 


on a scale greater than ever heretofore 
attained. It is an opportunity to es- 
tablish an economy of plenty in Amer- 
ica instead of scarcity ; an opportunity 
to supply jobs and provide increas- 
ingly better living conditions and ad- 
vantages for the American people—in 
short, the opportunity to justify the 
advantages of our free enterprise sys- 
tem. But freedom of enterprise im- 
plies no license to exploit the people 
and to engage in practices destructive 
of our economy and national interest. 

We have passed from that period in 
our national life when many owners 
of industry and property believed that 
free enterprise and private ownership 
vested in them the power to dominate 
and control those who work for them. 
Freedom of enterprise cannot be en- 
joyed by the owners and managers of 
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industry and denied to labor under our 
democratic form of government. 

If we are to maintain free enterprise 
in America with all that the term im- 
plies, we must also maintain freedom 
of labor with all that it implies. Cer- 
tainly there is a clear and inseparable 
relationship between the two which 
makes the maintenance of one contin- 
gent upon the maintenance of the other. 

If we claim for the owners of indus- 
try and management the 
right to own and manage 
property, to earn a fair 
return upon their invest- 
ment, and to risk and ex- 
plore in the field of indus- 
try and financial activities 
free from governmental 
interference and domina- 
tion, it appears clear we 
must recognize that labor 
possesses the right to work 
and serve as free men and 
women, to organize for 
mutual protection, to bar- 
gain collectively and to 
exercise its economic 
strength and power just as 
management and owners of industry 
control their finances and their in- 
vestments. 

The independence and dignity of the 
individual and the enjoyment of his 
democratic rights are inherent in our 
free American society. Labor dees not 
agree with those persons in America 
who hold free enterprise in contempt 
or who would seek to deprive the work- 
ing people of their liberties and free- 
dom of action. Increasing production 
can only be achieved by that spirit of 
tolerance of the full rights of all and by 
cooperation in the national interest. 

. There has been unfair criticism that 
labor since the war has been shirking 
on the job. What are the facts? Un- 
deniably there was a temporary let- 
down following V-] Day, but is it sur- 
prising that men and women who for 
more than five years exerted them- 
selves to the utmost, first to prepare 
our country and its allies for war, and 
then to provide the munitions for the 
largest and most destructive war in all 
human history, should let down tem- 
porarily when the colossal task was 
finished ? 

Is it surprising that after perform- 
ing the miracle of production which 
assured our victory at arms, workers 
should feel that they were entitled to 
a little relaxation from the terrific 
strain which was required of them? 

And of course production was slowed 
up as a result of the widespread strikes 
early this year which accompanied la- 
bor’s demands for increased wage rates 
to make up for the losses workers sus- 
tained in the amount and purchasing 
power of take-home pay resulting from 
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rising prices and the reduction of war- 
time working hours and overtime pay. 

But despite these temporary set- 
backs to production, figures on current 
production disprove the charge that the 
productivity of labor in terms of indi- 
vidual production per man-hour or in 
terms of total national production has 
declined. 

On the contrary, almost every branch 
of manufacturing has come through 

with record output. Gi. 
vilian Production Admin- 
istrator Small declared in 
a recent monthly report 
that actual labor produc- 
tivity is “generally higher 
than before the war,” de- 
spite all the difficulties that 
have accompanied recon- 
version. 

By August “overall eco- 
nomic activity” had hit a 
level “greater than during 
the height of war spending 
in the spring of 1945,” 
Small pointed out. Many 
industries, he said, have 
reached near-capacity pro- 
duction. In one month output of pas- 
senger tires rose by 18 per cent; elec- 
tric irons, 17 per cent; radios, 31 per 
cent; freight cars, 40 per cent; and 
shoes, 17 per cent. 

Such items as radios, electric ranges, 
electric irons and vacuum cleaners are 
now coming off the assembly lines at 
a rate 40 to 65 per cent above prewar. 
Some other “durables” are being pro- 
duced at somewhat less than the pre- 
war rate, but on an overall basis in- 
dustrial output, Mr. Small said, is now 
considerably above the years imme- 
diately before the war. 

The Federal Reserve Index of In- 
dustrial Production shows a steady rise 
in overall production. from May to 
August of this year. 

The index for total industrial pro- 
duction, a quantity figure not affected 
by price changes, stood in May at 159 
per cent of the 1935-1939 average. It 
rose to 171 in June, 172 in July and 
177 in August. - These figures are 
after adjustment for seasonal varia- 
tion. Moreover, comparison might 
well be made with prewar years. The 
Federal Reserve Board index for the 
highest prewar year on record, 1937, 
stood at 113. The year the war in 
Europe began the index stood at 109. 

I cite these facts against the charge 
that labor is lying down on the job 
not as evidence that production has 
reached the most desirable level. In 
times such as these, when the domi- 
nant economic force is pressure for 
large volume because of high demand, 
production is especially important, to 
say nothing about its importance to 
the long-range problem of maintaining 


an economy of full production and full 
employment. It is of this long-range 
problem of free production and full 
employment that I now wish to spe:ik, 

Not so long’ ago, so-called “labor 
agitators” and some “starry - eyed” 
economists continually harped about 
the millions of people who were ill- 
clothed, ill-fed and ill-housed, and in- 
sisted that not only these underprivi- 
leged, but all Americans, despite our 
relatively high living standards, could 
and should enjoy still higher standards, 
These “agitators” and “dreamers” 
were laughed at by people ignorant of 
the potentialities of the greatest coun- 
try on earth. 

“They’re crazy,” said the conserva- 
tive business men and industrial lead- 
ers, who “proved” it by a_ simple 
arithmetical calculation. The national 
product amounted to so much. Divide 
that by the number of families in the 
United States and the result showed 
that, if the wealth created were evenly 
divided among all the people, we would 
all be poor. Of course, the calculation 
took no account of America’s produc- 
tion potentialities. 

But the war proved the proponents 
of our economy of plenty to be right. 
Production during the war reached 
heights thought impossible. We proved 
that we possess the national resources, 
the machinery and the manpower to 
provide jobs for all who are willing 
and capable of working. Had the 
wealth and the services we produced 
during the war years all gone to peace- 
time living, we would have enjoyed liv- 
ing standards previously regarded as 
impossible of attainment. 

During the war we solved the prob- 
lem of production—that is, we proved 
that we could produce enough goods 
and services to provide full employ- 
ment and improve our standards of 
living. We have not yet solved the 
problem of distribution. We can make 
enough goods.’ But how can we get 
them into the hands of the people? 

The labor movement has a very sim- 
ple answer to that problem. Increase 
wages—distribute wealth more equi- 
tably in higher wages—so that the peo- 
ple can buy the things they produce. 

I realize, of course, that this is an 
oversimplification of the problem. I do 
not believe we can set our eyes on 
some production goal carefully blue- 
printed to produce a certain standard 
of living and then blueprint a wage 
structure that will nicely channel just 
enough of what we produce to provide 
everybody with that certain standard of 
living. They have tried and are still 
trying something like that in Russia, 
with not too good results. But it 1s 
my conviction that without high wages 
we cannot long maintain full produc- 
tion and full employment, and without 
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these we cannot realize the living 

standards which our economic poten- 

tial demonstrably makes possible. 

I suspect you are thinking : 

“But aren’t wages high now? And 
how much higher must they go to 
maintain full production and decent 
living standards?” 

In answer to the first question let 
me bring to your attention some inter- 
esting figures. 

To get the facts on the distribution 
of liquid assets and incomes, the Board 
of Governors of the Federal Reserve 
System requested the division of pro- 
gram surveys of the Bureau of Agri- 
cultural Economics, U.S. Department 
of Agriculture, to undertake a national 
survey in the first quarter of 1946 of 
a sound sample of the population. In- 
formation was obtained on 1945 income 
and changes in income during the year, 
and on saving and liquid assets hold- 
ings of “spending units.” A “spending 
unit”. was defined as all persons living 
in the same dwelling and belonging to 
the same family who pool their income 
to meet their major expenses. Based 
on 1945 money income before taxes, 
the survey showed that: 

20 per cent, one out of every five fami- 
lies, received incomes under $1000 
per year. 

7 per cent received incomes of $1000 

to $1999 a year. 

per cent received incomes of $2000 

to $2999 a year. 

5 per cent received incomes of $3000 

to $3999 a year. 

per cent received incomes of $4000 

to $4999 a year. 

per cent received incomes of $5000 

to $7499 a year. 

3 per cent received incomes of $7500 

and over. 

Those who have ridiculed any sug- 
gestion of a possible decline in the 
demand for consumer goods on the 
ground that there were enough war- 
time savings to keep industry and busi- 
ness going at full tilt for several years 
also received a rude shock from the 
évidence this survey produced on the 
volume of liquid assets—currency, bank 
deposits and government securities— 
accumulated during the war. The 
survey showed that the top 10 per cent 
of income receivers held 60 per cent 
of the savings, while the bottom 50 
per cent of income receivers spent 
more than they received in income and 
held only 3 per cent of liquid asset 
holdings. 

This, incidentally, also throws an 
interesting sidelight on those so-called 
high wartime wages. That, I think, 
answers the question: Are wages high 
now? I ask you: Are wages of less 
than $2000 a year per family high? 
If your answer is no, I remind you 
that 47 per cent of American families— 
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nomic life. 


nearly one-hali—have incomes of less 
than $2000 a year. 

How much food and clothing, how 
many radios and refrigerators, how 
much furniture and how many labor- 
saving devices for the home can these 
families buy? How many automo- 
biles? How many houses? 


And if you ask me how much higher 
should wages be, my answer is: They 
ought to be high enough to keep our 
farmers busy raising food, our factories 
busy making clothing, radios, refriger- 
ators, furniture and automobiles and 
our mechanics busy building houses. 

And they must be high enough if 
we are to maintain the full production 
and full employment on which both 
our system of free private enterprise 
and our democratic form of govern- 
ment will ultimately depend. 

It is my considered judgment that 
another depression, which many people 
talk about so glibly, may wreck the 
American system of political and eco- 
With most of the other 
nations of the world in a state ap- 
proaching economic and political chaos, 
a depression coming at this time would, 
I fear, become so devastating, would 
impose such hardships upon so many 
people, that we would be lucky to es- 
cape some form of economic regimen- 
tation. And that brings me to my 
final point. 

I lose patience with 
these people who rather 
complacently talk about 
another depression as 
though it were inevitable 
—a perfectly normal phase 
of our economy. I do not 
underestimate the critical 
problems with which we 
are confronted. We are 
in an inflationary spiral 
which is highly dangerous. 
But I am confident we can 
meet both the immediate 
danger and lay the ground- 
work for long-range full- 
time production. 

While I realize there are 
many factors in our eco- 
nomic life which affect the 
question of full production, 
it seems to me that under 
present-day mass-produc- 
tion methods, no factor is 
so important as the rela- 


some cooperation between manage- 
ment and workers. 

The imposition of unnecessary re- 
straints and control upon either man- 
agement or labor stifles spirit, initiative 
and effort. While labor may be guilty 
of some recent abuses, restrictive and 
punitive legislation to curb the work- 
ers’ bargaining power is not the rem- 
edy. Recent unwise efforts in this 
direction have engendered the ill will 
and hostility of working people and 
their unions. I express the hope that 
representatives of industry will aban- 
don these efforts for punitive legisla- 
tion and seek the proper solution 
through mutual understanding, con- 
fidence and cooperation. 

Since the employes invest their lives 
in industry, they are necessarily much 
concerned about the future ability of 
industry to afford continuing employ- 
ment at good wages. Stockholders can 
sell out and liquidate their investments, 
but labor is not so situated. Mutual 
planning for continuance of production 
and employment is essential to both, 
and there are great opportunities for co- 
operation in this field. Stability of em- 
ployment, good wages and good profits 
are the reward. High levels of pro- 
duction with full employment are es- 
sential to a prosperous America. It is 
therefore obvious that industrial war- 
fare is destructive to the ends which 

(Continued on Page 30) 





tionship between manage- 
ment and workers. 

Given all the other fac- 
tors which go to make eco- 
nomic prosperity—de- 
mand for the products of 
industry, available re- 
sources, machinery and 
men—we cannot achieve 
maximum production 
without full and whole- 
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Taking his place in world of work, the veteran finds that an alert, strong organization protects his interests 


~ Labor Doesn't Forget 


Unions Are Helping Men Who Fought, Survey Proves 


N THE meetings of veterans’ or- 
ganizations, in the neighhorhood 

bars and grills, wherever veterans 
gather, the talk will frequently turn to 
labor.unions. Some of this talk is anti- 
labor, about how a union allegedly kept 
Tom Smith from obtaining a job for 
which he had received special training, 
about the unions’ opposition to super- 
seniority and about union initiation 
fees and dues. 

What’s behind such talk? Is it the 
whole truth, the half truth, or not the 
truth at all? 

In order to get at the answers to 
these questions, the American Federa- 
tion of Labor’s Standing Committee on 
Veterans recently conducted a survey 
of A. F. of L. union policies relating 
to veterans’ problems. Questions were 
asked of all national and international 
unions about the size of their veteran 
membership, the fees and dues charged 
veterans, the job protection given to 
veterans, vacation and promotion 
clauses concerning veterans in collec- 
tive agreements, and apprentice train- 
ing regulations affecting _ veterans. 
Answers were received from approxi- 
mately three-quarters of the affiliated 
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unions, many submitting additional ma- 
terial concerning the place of veterans 
within their unions. In addition to the 
information available from this survey, 
we have at our disposal data resulting 
from the studies of this problem that 
have been made by various govern- 
ment agencies. 

Armed with this information, one 
would find it worthwhile to sit by and 
listen to a typical conversation among 
three veterans of World War IT as they 
sip their beer at a neighborhood tavern. 
As they discuss the relationship of 
veterans to labor unions, it will be pos- 
sible to utilize this factual material in 
commenting upon the conversation. 

The characters in our scene are: 

Jor, a non-union employe who is now 
working as a sales clerk in a retail 
drug-store. 

MIKE, a union member at the local plant 
of a chemical company where he has 
recently been reemployed. 


Harry, a recently discharged veteran 


who had entered the Army directly 
from school and who is now looking 
for work. 


Before the war these three were 
classmates in the city high school. Dur- 
ing the war each went his separate way 


and, although they corresponded for a 
short time, eventually they lost track 
of one another. Since their return to 
civilian life, they have met together 
several times to swap stories and catch 
up on each other’s experiences. On 
this particular occasion the conversa- 
tion takes a different turn. 

Harry, currently receiving $20 a 
week as readjustment allowance from 
the Veterans Administration, is asking 
for advice about possible job openings. 
It seems that Harry is particularly in- 
terested in finding a job in a field which 
he can make his life work. They dis- 
cuss various possibilities. Then we 
hear Joe say: 

“There is one angle to this job-hunt- 
ing game that we shouldn’t forget, the 
unions. If this were my problem, I'd 
be sure to take a job where there is no 
union. From what I hear, unions are 
trying to work against vets.” 

“You forget I’m a union man, Joe,” 
replies Mike. “I can’t go along with 
you on that one. I’ve had no trouble, 
and from what I can tell in the local 
plant, the union is definitely for us. 
Union men went to war too, you 
know.” 
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Mike might also have said that the 
A. F. of L. survey revealed approxi- 
ately 1,800,000 veterans are members 
@ unions affiliated with the American 
Federation of Labor. Of these, 1,500,- 
000 are veterans of World War II, 
While the remainder served in the first 
World War. Thus, veterans constitute 
25 per cent of the A. F. of L. member- 
Ship as of August 31, 1946. 


The Department of Labor maintains . 


Statistics concerning the ratio of vet- 
erans to total employes in various man- 
@facturing industries. These indicate 
that in the chemical industry, for ex- 
ample, 24.2 per cent of all employes 
are veterans, while 45.2 per cent of 
all new employes hired during August, 
1946, are veterans. 

Jor. Maybe your local is O.K., but 
know of many unions which are simply out 
to get your bankroll. Why, a customer 
was telling me the other day about a union 
over in the next town which charges a fee 
of $50 to join and then $5 a month for dues. 
That’s a healthy chunk of your weekly pay 
to throw down the drain. . 

Mike. That story may be right, Joe, but 
I would investigate it further before I 
would believe it. I know there are some 
unions charging higher fees and dues, but 
you find that in every case they maintain 
a pretty good system of benefits covering 
sickness, death and some have even unem- 
ployment benefits. I think you get your 
money’s worth all right. Then take the 
situation in our own local. Our initiation 
fee is $5 and monthly dues are $1.50. And 
that $1.50 used to be $1 before the cost of 
running a union went so high with the 
increased prices. But, Harry, if you decide 
to come down and look for a job in the 
plant and they take you, it won’t cost you 
a cent to join. Vets don’t have to pay the 
initiation fee. 


The A. F. of L. survey showed that 
its affiliated unions have taken the 
initiative in lessening the burden on 
returning servicemen. Here are the 
results brought out by that survey: 

(1) A veteran making application 
to become a member of an A. F. of L. 
union is required to pay the normal 
initiation fee by only 35 per cent of the 
unions. Over half of the unions re- 
quire no initiation fee at all. Another 
10 per cent have reduced their fees to 
approximately half the normal amount. 

(2) While in the armed forces, vet- 
eran members were not required to 
make any financial contribution to the 
union in order to maintain their good 
standing. This is particularly signifi- 
cant in the case of the fifty-eight 
unions which operate benefit pro- 
grams (particularly death benefits) for 
their members in good standing. Dur- 
ing the war these unions voluntarily 
assumed the cost of carrying their GI 
members, who continued to be eligible 
to receive full benefit payments. 

(3) For the veteran member who 
was not in good standing at the time of 
his entry into the armed forces, nearly 
80 per cent of the unions waived pay- 
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ment of a reinstatement fee. More- 
over, the payment of back dues is either 
waived entirely or limited to a three- 
or four-month period. 


Joe. But, Mike, unions have to be judged 
by their actions, and you must admit they 
showed their true colors in the fight against 
superseniority. If they really wanted to 
give the vets a break, they certainly didn’t 
act like it in that battle. 

Mixe. Hell, that superseniority fight 
was a lot of hogwash. Who wanted it, 
anyway? Practically none of the vets in 
our plant were for it. All they ever 
wanted was treatment equal with the boys 
who never left for the service. And that’s 
exactly what the unions have been fighting 
for in the seniority system. This super- 
seniority stuff would have been a mess. No 
one would have known where he stood in 
seniority or how long he would hold his 
job. Although some veterans might have 
gotten jobs, the system would have boom- 
eranged against veterans as a whole. 


In. discussion of veterans’ seniority, 
it is easy to overlook several facts. The 
first of these is the answer to the ques- 
tion, “Who started this seniority busi- 
ness ?” 

It is a plain and simple fact that 


Opportunity to learn skilled trade was given this handicapped veteran 


ation of promotions; employe morale, 
both individually and collectively, has 
been raised substantially. 

When the Selective Service Act was 
proposed, unions of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor were already making 
arrangements to protect the job rights 
of any members leaving for the armed 
forces. Under this act a discharged 
serviceman was entitled to his former 
position or a position “of like seniority, 
status and pay.” 

It is important to note the enforce- 
ment provided by this act. The veteran 
denied employment brings court action, 
through the Department of Justice, 
against his former employer. For the 
most part this procedure has proved 
too lengthy and cumbersome for the 
individual veteran. 

However, in the trades, shops and 
factories where A. F. of L. unions rep- 
resent the employes, full protection to 
the individual veteran has been guar- 
anteed through the military service 
clause of the collective bargaining con- 
tract. In these cases the veteran does 


through efforts of the Metal Polishers Union at Rochester, New York 


seniority exists today only because 
American unions fought for and estab- 
lished this system of job protection. 
No worker has any seniority rights 
where there is no union. Seniority is 
a measure of the, worker’s equity in 
his job. The worker who has served 
longest has accumulated the largest 
equity and therefore should be the last 
to be discharged when employment is 
curtailed and the first to be rehired 
when employment expands again. 


Through the operation of seniority, 
workers have been freed from fear of 
arbitrary discharge or layoff without 
cause; favoritism and personal choice 
have been eliminated in the consider- 


not stand alone, but has with him the 
full support of the local union. 

The superseniority doctrine arose 
not from the law, but from an inter- 
pretation of the law by the Selective 
Service director. The effect of this in- 
terpretation would have been chaos in 
industry ; it would have pitted veteran 
against non-veteran (including veterans 
of World War I, wives and parents of 
veterans and the physically handi- 
capped) in a wild scramble for jobs. It 
would have undermined the very equity 
of the seniority system. 


Labor’s fight against the superseni- 
ority principle was based on its deter- 
(Continued on Page 29) 
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AUSTRIAN STORY 


ROM the time I reached Vienna 

‘ until the day I departed there were 
two issues that predominated all dis- 
cussions and remained uppermost in 
everyone’s mind—food and the Rus- 
sians. Food because there was so little 
of it for the Austrians; the Russians 
because there were too many in Aus- 
tria and because their staying on con- 
tributed in great measure to the con- 
tinuing food shortage. 

As I was driven into Vienna from 
the airport over a very long route, as 
prescribed by the Russians since it 
traverses the Russian zone, I saw long 
lines of open freight cars with Russian 
soldiers going eastward with all sorts 
of livestock, machinery, bicycles, etc., 
as living testimony of what it means 
to a country to have an army exploit 
and live off its land. 

Perhaps this was “justified revenge” 
for what the, Russians had suffered 
throughout the war, but somehow it 
didn’t seem to make sense when one 
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By IRVING J. BROWN 


remembered the Moscow’ Declaration, 
which singled out Austria as “the first 
victim of Nazi aggression.” 

And as we wound our way past 
innumerable farms excellently culti- 
vated and every inch of ground being 
utilized to get out a big crop, I sud- 
denly became aware of the fact that 
I hadn’t seen one head of cattle and 
practically no horses and I had been 
passing farm after farm for over an 
hour. This preliminary shock pre- 
pared me for what I became so pain- 
fully aware of throughout my visit— 
unless drastic action is taken, Austria 
faces large-scale starvation in the cities 
and permanent injury to its population. 

I received a report which revealed 
that “only 721 calories are granted the 
normal consumer daily.” This report 
adds that “the amount of calories con- 
sumed in Vienna at present is lower 
than that consumed * * * in the con- 
centration camps of Dachau and Buch- 
enwald.” When I was in Vienna there 


were actual strikes because of the in- 
ability of workers to carry on with 
their present rations. There were all 
sorts of reports about workers fainting 
on the job because of lack of sufficient 
nourishment. 

The trade unions have been a re- 
straining influence, maintaining some 
sort of discipline. It is generally con- 
ceded that if it were not for the labor 
movement there would be an outbreak 
of local, and possibly general, strikes, 
as well as general chaos throughout 
the major cities of Austria. 

A recent attempt of the Communists 
to put through a general strike was 
spiked by the trade union leaders. But 
the labor unions and the democratic 
forces of Austria are running the grave 
risk of assuming the responsibility for 
starvation and ruin before the Austrian 
people. The trade union movement has 
asked only for a guarantee of a mini- 
mum daily ration of 1,200 calories in 
order to be able to hold their people in 
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¥ : 
4 ne. Otherwise, starvation and gen- 
fal economic misery will become once 
rain in Austria (as in Germany) the 
eeding ground for communism and 
treme nationalism. 
The food situation has been greatly 
eravated by a poor harvest this past 
ear. The food deficit can only be cor- 
ected by large imports. 
| If UNRRA supplies are discontin- 
ied the Austrian people will face a ca- 
strophe. Famine can only be averted 
UNRRA continues its aid until the 
947 harvest or if Austria is granted 
edits to import badly needed food- 
tuffs. 
) While the horrible food situation 
fontinues, there is grave suspicion de- 
Weloping that the Russians are building 
Gp a huge hoard of wheat and related 





















Solitical weapon at the appropriate mo- 
hent. On the basis of things seen and 
ard, I am almost convinced that the 
Russians will use their control of the 
astern European breadbasket.as a 
ffump card in the game of power poli- 
fics. I have had many conversations 
with people in high authority whose 
stories point in this direction. 

The Soviet game is to make the 
Western democracies responsible for 
economic destruction and deindustrial- 
ization, contributing to the food short- 
age and the general lowering of the 
people’s standard of living, then to 
come forward at a later date with food 
wrapped in red bunting proclaiming 
the new social revolution. We. have 
had a foretaste of this in France. 

No one should underestimate how 
far the Russians will go in using food 
as a political weapon—even to the point 
of denying an improved standard of 
living to their own people. This is the 
political fact that cannot be ignored by 
our leading statesmen and politicians, 


wie who are now dealing with Soviet rep- 
th resentatives in all sorts of quadripartite 
all commissions in Germany and Austria. 
ng Recently the Russians definitely vio- 
mt lated all quadripartite agreements on 


food and were reported to have given 
ie as high as 5,200 calories per day in the 
ne oil fields while the agreed upon level 


n- has been 2,700. The Communists in 
or our zone make effective use of this 
ak propaganda. 
°S, This is how the Russians use food 
ut for political purposes and, ~simultane- 
ously, create a special economic group 
ts with a vested interest in the continua- 
as tion of Soviet rule. 
ut The Viennese attitude toward the 
HC Russians is bitter. Never have I seen 
ve such open hostility in people’s eyes. If 
or one is willing, he can listen by the hour 
an to stories of rape, looting and crime 
as perpetrated by Russian soldiers against 
u- the native population. And now with 
in the large Russian occypation army con- 
in 
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bod products to be used as a strategi¢ © 


tinuing to live off the land and with 
starvation facing the inhabitants of 
Vienna, the people’s bitterness toward 
the Russians increases and, in fact, is 
now directed toward all armies of occu- 
pation. Throughout the land you can 
hear one cry: Liberate us from the lib- 
erators and let them come back in a 
few years as tourists! 

Of course, Russian political activities 
have not abated, especially since the 
Austrians gave less than 5 per cent of 
their vote to the Communists while 
voting 50 per cent for the Volkspartei 
(Christian Socialists) and 45 per cent 
for the Socialists. The rejection of 
communism has not made the Russians 
any more pleasant toward the Aus- 
trians. 

Although the Communists have not 
been able to secure political success, 
they have done. somewhat better in the 
unions and works councils. Commu- 
nists are especially strong in the metal 
and heavy industries (in Steiermark) 
and their influence may be about 20 per 





Stalin’s boys 





live off the land while starvation faces 


cent in the unions as compared to less 
than 5 per cent in politics. Further- 
more, there is a growing internal fac- 
tional fight in the Socialist Party which 
threatens the democratic nature of this 
movement. There is a rising “left” 
movement within the party. The ex- 
tent to which the economic situation of 
Austria remains unsolved will increase 
the strength of this new threat to the 
present leadership of the Austrian So- 
cialist movement. 

In spite of the adverse economic con- 
ditions and the Russian plundering, the 
Austrian labor movement has made 
tremendous strides. The unions have 
been permitted to organjze on a nation- 
wide basis, irrespective of the zonal bar- 
riers. There is one national Austrian 
Federation of Trade Unions on a uni- 
fied basis, as distinct from the prewar 
movements which organized along -po- 
litical and religious lines. The or- 


ganization is highly centralized, with 
extreme power in the hands of the na- 
(Continued on Page 31) 
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UNION LABEL EXHIBITION IS VIEWED 
BY HUGE AND ENTHUSIASTIC THRONGS 


HE A. F. of L. Union Label and 

Industrial Exhibition of 1946— 
greatest event of its kind in the history 
of the American labor movement! That 
was the unanimous verdict pronounced 
by qualified observers among the more 
than 300,000 spectators at the big show 
staged recently in St. Louis. 

In spite of three rainy days, the at- 
tendance smashed records. Three times 
during the exhibition’s five-day run the 
doors had to be barricaded and special 
police squads called out to handle 
overflow crowds. 

Union labor’s gigantic show was 
given nationwide publicity through the 
press and over the radio. The St. Louis 
daily newspapers were especially 
friendly and generous, giving full ac- 
counts of all events and features. 

At noon on the first day of the ex- 
hibition the opening salute to America 
was a broadcast over the network of 
the National Broadcasting Company. 
The speakers were Governor Phil M. 
Donnelly of Missouri, Mayor A. P. 
Kaufmann of St. Louis, President 
William Green of the A. F. of L. and 
the director of the exhibition, I. M. 
Ornburn, secretary-treasurer of the 
Union Label Trades Department. The 
next day President Green and Daniel 
J. Tobin, president of the International 
Brotherhood of Teamsters, talked over 
a Midwest radio hookup. 

As the huge crowd swirled through 
the spacious aisles of the exhibition 
hall, it didn’t miss one of the 300 elab- 
orately decorated booths with displays 
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of union products which were both 
interesting and educational. No one 
stole the show. However, the crowd 
paused longest at the “live” booths 
where workers were actually in action. 

The Bakery and Confectionery 
Workers had one of these workers-in- 
action displays. The aroma of freshly 
baked delicacies and a generous sample 
of the Danish pastries added even 
greater interest. 

When President Truman came 
through St. Louis on his way home to 
vote, he was presented with a large tray 
of the delicious pastries for his mother 
by Hernian Winter, president of the 
Bakery Workers, and Mr. Ornburn. 
Mr. Truman graciously accepted the 
gift and asked how the exhibition was 
progressing. Mr. Ornburn informed 
the President that the attendance was 
breaking all records. 

The National Brotherhood of Oper- 
ative Potters had skilled craftsmen 
making exquisite chinaware—from the 
raw clay to the beautifully hand-painted 
and finished product. The Potters’ 
display was one of the outstanding fea- 
tures of the show. 

The International Brotherhood of 
Teamsters, on a brilliant screen, glam- 
orized a truck speeding along the 
highway. In connection with their 
booth the Teamsters displayed interest- 
holding motion pictures in a theater on 
the auditorium floor. 

The State Federations of Labor en- 
gaged booths to publicize and promote 
the- union products of their respec- 
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tive states. The governor of each state 
represented issued a proclamation de- 
claring a “Day” for his state. Mayor 
Kaufmann of St. Louis, who declared 
the period of the show “Union Label 
Week,” cooperated wholeheartedly 
with exhibition officials. 

One ofthe most educational exhibits 
was planned by William C. Doherty, 
president of the National Association 
of Letter Carriers, and Leo E. George, 
president of the National Federation 
of Postoffice Clerks, in cooperation 
with the United States Postoffice De- 
partment, the postmaster of St. Louis 
and the local postal unions. A post- 
office was established in the exhibition 
hall and the public was given full op- 
portunity to observe just what hap 
pens to a letter after it is mailed. 

Union manufacturers came in for 
their share of glory. At regular inter- 
vals a big California canner gave away 
cases of canned fruits and vegetables. 
The Brunswick-Balke-Collender Com- 
pany of Muskegon, Michigan, featured 
Mosconi, champion pool player of the 
world, who accomplished some almost 
impossible shots. The Maico Com- 
pany of Minneapolis operated a hear- 
ing testing machine in rainbow colors 
that looked like a beautiful pipe organ. 

Interesting institutional booths were 
plentiful. Amonggthe institutional ex- 
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hibitors were the Cooperative League 
of the U.S.A., the Union Labor Life 
Insurance Company, the American 
Red Cross and the Distilled Spirits 
Institute. 

Exhibits that were both instructive 
and attractive were sponsored by the 
U.S. Department of Labor, the Treas- 
ary Department, the War Department 
and other agencies. 

Unions which had displays included 
the International Brotherhood of Elec- 
trical Workers, United Mine Work- 
ers, Brotherhood of Painters, Interna- 
fional Association of Fire Fighters, 
Cleaning and Dye House Workers, 
Barbers, Hairdressers and Cosmetolo- 
gists, Operating Engineers, Tobacco 
Workers, Cigar Makers, Plumbers and 
Steamfitters, Sheet Metal Workers,” 
Glove Workers, Laundry Workers, 
Upholsterers, Retail Clerks, Hotel and 
Restaurant Employes, Firemen and 
Oilers, Street Railway Employes, 
Bookbinders and Coopers. *. 

Also the Chemical Workers, The- 
atrical Stage Employes, Flint Glass 
Workers, Meat Cutters, Glass Bottle 
Blowers, Hatters, Stove Mounters, 
Boot and Shoe Workers, and the 
Ladies’ Garment Workers. 

A professional announcer kept things 
moving at a fast clip. Excellent vaude- 
ville acts entertained the crowd. Music 
was provided by Field’s Band, the 
Letter Carriers’ 100-piece band and 
the Postoffice Clerks’ drum and fife 
corps, all of St. Louis. Thrilling events 
were going on all the time. 

To over 300,000 American con- 

s sumers, the colorful union label pag- 
eant gave visual proof that union-made 
products are the best goods to be had. 


One of the exhibition’s most popular spots was the area occupied by the Bakery and Confectionery Workers 
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The Unorganized 
“Are Waking Up 


by 


FRANK P. FENTON 


‘A. F. of L. Director of Organization 


N THE ranks of the unorganized 

workers, particularly those in the 
white-collar occupations, there is today 
a feeling of fear—fear of the future. 

Will prices go still higher, shrinking 
the wage-earner’s pay envelope fur- 
ther? Is an economic collapse on the 
way, with resultant mass unemploy- 
ment? 

The unorganized worker does not 
pretend to be a seer. He does not 
know the answers to these questions. 
But they worry him. And he is begin- 
ning to wake up to the fact that it is 


only through organization that he can 
ever hope to better his economic lot, 
which at present is pitiful. 

While the war was on, unorganized 
workers often doubted the need for be- 
coming part of the family of union 


labor. Long hours of overtime fat- 
tened the pay envelope. Government 
exercised strict control over every- 
body’s wages. It therefore looked to 
many an unorganized toiler as if there 
could be scant advantage to him in 
taking membership in the ranks of or- 
ganized labor. 

The picture is hugely different today. 
Overtime is out. The cost of living is 
exceedingly high. With less money 
in his wallet and prices at record 
levels, the unorganized worker is in a 
tragic predicament. He and his family 
are suffering—and that’s no mere fig- 
ure of speech. As 1946 draws toward 
its close the unorganized are finding 
themselves backed into a corner. To 
get out of that corner they are reaching 
for the only remedy—trade unionism. 
They are turning to the American 
Federation of Labor. 

The organizing staff of the American 
Federation of Labor expects to have 
its hands full during the coming year. 
Not only is there a field for unlimited 
activity among the unorganized groups. 
In addition there will be many thou- 
sands of contracts reopened in order 
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that wages may be in- 
creased to enable workers 
to provide their families 
with the bare essentials 
necessary to life. 

Both problems must be 
approached with a renewed 
feeling of humanitarian 
spirit on the part of both 
management and worker. 
I refer particularly. to the reluctance on 
the part of management to concede to 
the white-collar worker the right to 
organize and the apparent reluctance 
on the part of many white-collar work- 
ers to accept the principles of unionism 
and collective bargaining. 

In the American Federation of La- 
bor we have effective, highly regarded 
international unions in the white-collar 
field. Where they have negotiated 
agreements on wages and working con- 
ditions with enlightened management 
a spirit of friendly cooperation exists. 
The workers covered by such agree- 
ments have security and are generally 
paid considerably more than those who 
still mistakenly believe that unionism 
is suitable only for,men in overalls. . 

School teachers, bank clerks, archi- 
tects, retail clerks, draftsmen, govern- 
mental workers, insurance agents, ste- 
nographers, bookkeepers and others 
engaged in similar work are among the 
lowest paid workers in America today. 
Yet, like other workers, they must eat 
and live and support families. 

To meet management, which through 
its associations is well organized, on an 
equal footing, the white-collar people 
have no. choice but to organize. In 
unity there is strength. 

Most unorganized white-collar work- 
ers realize that they have punished 
themselves by their failure to affiliate 
with the American labor movement. 
Throughout the country A. F. of L. 
representatives are encountering a 
changed attitude toward unionism 


The author’s smile explained by news of 
big gains reported by organizer in field 


when it is suggested as the white-collar 
worker’s solution. Many are coming 
forward voluntarily and demanding 
the privilege of membership in the 
American Federation of Labor. 

Five thousand Wall Street employes 
have asked affiliation with the fast- 
growing Office Employes International 
Union. Postal supervisors to the num- 
ber of 12,000 have recently knocked 
at the A. F. of L.’s portals. Charters 
are being issued to new local unions 
of insurance agents in every part of 
the country. 

Office worker’, traditionally under- 
paid, have found in the young and ag- 
gressive Office Employes International 
Union an answer to their search for an 
effective bargaining agent. Organiz- 
ing campaigns are under way in every 
state in the union and membership 's 
increasing by leaps and bounds. Within 
a few years this “international union 
should be one of the largest in the 
American Federation of Labor. 

There are A. F. of L. organizers 
every city. They are ready to assist 
in most comprehensive fashion in the 
organization of unorganized workers. 
Our State Federations of Labor ané 
central labor unions are anxious to 0 
operate in the efforts of unorganized 
workers to get together for their mt- 
tual protection and advancement. 

Workers as a whole are voting for 
unionization on an unprecedented scale. 
Hundreds of elections are being cot 
ducted each month by the National 
Labor Relations Board, and in very 
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few instances are the workers voting 
“no union.” Of course, hundreds of 
unions are being installed without the 
necessity of invoking NLRB ma- 
chinery. 

Workers’ fear of the future is not 
confined to the unorganized. There 
are both economic and political reasons 
for the feeling of apprenhension. 

With runaway prices bringing the 
cost of living well beyond the present 
wage structure, it is obvious that pay 
revision is necessary. No one knows 
where this will lead, but we can look to 
other corners of the world to see what 
inflation means. 

Similarly, no one knows what lies 
ahead in the way of repressive legisla- 
tion. Perhaps there will be none. We 
do know that several states have re- 
cently taken steps detrimental to*the 
best interests of labor. Although their 
fears may be groundless, most workers 
believe that future protection lies only 
in strong union organizations. Any 
drastic change in present laws, protect- 
ing the workingman might result in 
chaos in the field of labor-management 
relations. 

The invasion of the political field by 
the dual organization and rapidly 
spreading knowledge of the latter’s 
communistic tinge have been important 





factors in the sustained growth of the 
American Federation of Labor during 
recent months. When the C.I.O.’s 
Furniture Workers allowed members 
of the Communist Party to gain con- 
trol, the president and two vice-presi- 
dents of the union resigned and told 
the c&intry what had happened in their 
organization. Loyal Americans in this 
union then turned to the Upholsterers 
International Union of the American 
Federation of Labor for relief and as- 
sistance. Close to 10,000 of these for- 
mer C.I.0. workers are now members 
of the A. F. of L. All this happened 
within a short period. 

Other Communist-dominated C.I.O. 
unions, such as the United Electrical 
and Radio Workers, the Mine, Mill 
and Smelter Workers, and the National 
Maritime’ Union, are being torn by in- 
ternal strife as loyal Americans balk at 
subservience to policies favored by a 
foreign state. Dozens of leaders have 
resigned their posts and many local 
unions have already joined or are con- 
templating affiliation with the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor. For obvious 
reasons I cannot at this time reveal our 
plans, but as time passes our progress 
in persuading the solid American 
workingmen in unions held by Com- 
munists to transfer to our non-political, 





thoroughly American labor organiza- 
tion will become apparent. 

General resentment of the policies of 
the dual organization, as shown by de- 
fections from its ranks and the defeat 
at the polls of spokesmen for its politi- 
cal philosophy, may -be expected to 
continue. The hostility of workers to 
the C.I.O. will prove beneficial to the 
American Federation of Labor. Our 
successes in the Southern organizing 
campaign are proof that the unorgan- 
ized, when they decide to change their 
status, choose an American union, not 
one that responds to the orders of 
Russia. The American worker has no 
use for the doctrines of totalitarianism. 

All in all, the picture presents bright 
prospects for the future. There will be 
plenty of work, lots of obstacles, chang- 
ing conditions and many unforeseen 
stumbling blocks, but there is no reason 
why the American Federation of Labor 
should not solidify its position as the 
outstanding labor organization of the 
world. With vigorous effort and com- 
plete cooperation between affiliates and 
a continuous campaign among the mil- 
lions still unorganized, there is no rea- 
son to doubt that we can reach the 
goal of 10,000,000 members set by 
President Green at our recent national 
convention. 


Nignalmen Welcomed Back to A. F. of L. Fold 


The Brotherhood of Railroad Sig- 
nalmen of America has returned to the 
American Federation of Labor after an 
absence of sixteen years. William 
Green, president of the 
A. F. of L., has in- 
formed Jesse Clerk, 
president of the Rail- 
road Signalmen, of ac- 
tion taken by the Feder- 
ation’s Executive Coun- 
cil to enable the union to resume its 
place in the A. F. of L. family. 

The Signalmen’s organization. comes 
back with all the rights it had prior to 
1928, when a jurisdictional situation 
resulted in the union’s suspension. 

The Brotherhood of Railroad Sig- 
nalmen was organized in 1901 at Al- 
toona, Pennsylvania. The organization 
is composed of men whose work is 
highly important in the safe and effi- 
cient operation of the nation’s railroads. 

Last August the union held its 
twenty-eighth regular convention. The 
convention took steps to keep the sig- 
nalmen in the forefront of the coun- 
try’s railroad workers. 

The program of the union calls for 
efforts to eliminate objectionable work- 
ing conditions and to secure wages 
justified by the importance and the re- 
sponsibilities of the signalman’s craft. 
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Besides Mr. Clark the officers of the 
Railroad Signalmen are: 

Vice-Presidents—D. W. Helt, D. C. 
Cone, Lee R. Smith, T. H. Gregg, 
J. A. Work, I. M. Fisher. 

Secretary—C. L. Bromley. 


President Clark (left) and William Green mark return with hands 





Trustees—William H. Lewis, S. H. 
Howard, D. Guigue. 

A. E. Lyon is president on leave. 
He is serving in Washington as execu- 
tive secretary of the Railway Labor 
Executives’ Association. 








¢ by 
WILLIAM GREEN 

















National Labor Policy 


VER THE LAST sixty-five years the 
American Federation of Labor has been 
continuously pressing upon Congress various 
parts of a national labor policy in keeping with 
a democratic way of life—including equal op- 
portunities for all to promote their well-being. 
First we urged a Bureau of Labor Statistics 
so that we might have facts. Then we advo- 
cated a Department of Labor to promote -our 
welfare equally with employers and farmers. 
Then we asked that equity courts be restrained 
from interfering with legitimate and necessary 
functions of unions; and when the provisions 
of the Clayton Anti-Trust Act proved inade- 
quate to limit equity courts to their rightful 
functions and stop them from in effect mak- 
ing law to prevent unions from functioning, we 
urged and secured the Norris-LaGuardia Act, 
which accomplished that purpose. 

Later the keystone of our national labor policy 
was added—assurance to workers of the right 
to bargain collectively through representatives 
of their own choosing. This legislation assures 
workers the right of contract on which all busi- 
ness relations rest. Contract is an obligation 
created by the will of the parties concerned. 
Mutuality is the essence of contract. Only when 
workers bargain collectively with their employ- 
ers is there mutual agreement upon terms of 
work, for only a few employes can bargain indi- 
- vidually on equal terms with the employer. 

During the war emergency, on labor’s initia- 
tive, representatives of organized employers and 
workers gave the government their pledge to 
forego strikes and lockouts during the war. 
That pledge was faithfully fulfilled during the 
war. It was canceled with the end of war pro- 
duction. The Administration, however, took 
advantage of the pledge during the war to freeze 
collective bargaining. Rigid controls on wages 
were clamped down. Although unions were not 
consulted and had not agreed to the procedure 
which was initially authorized by executive 
order, we submitted. 

With the surrender of the enemy obviously 
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came the end of the emergency which had ne- 
cessitated suspension of democratic government 
by law. We patiently urged the Administration 
to lift controls which limited collective bargain- 
ing. The Administration acted only after our 
citizens spoke through the November election. 

But now in the controversy with the United 
Mine Workers the Administration raises a new 
and more serious issue as to the powers of 
government. Relying upon wartime powers 
although actual fighting has ended, the Admin- 
istration operates the mines through the Secre- 
tary of the Interior. This Secretary is inexperi- 
enced in collective bargaining and without the 
life experience that brings wisdom, hence he 
considered his administrative authority final and 
absolute. Unfortunately his interpretation of 
terms of the agreement was contrary to estab- 
lished industry-union practices. 

Differences of opinion and interpretation and 
even conflicting provisions included in the 
Krug-Lewis contract were not treated as mat- 
ters upon which mutual agreement should be 
reached. The Secretary obviously relied upon 
the theory that the agreement was not a contract 
but an executive mandate. He presuaded the 


Administration that, in operating production - 


properties, the government carries into business 
an attribute of sovereignty that puts it above 
the law. 

The Norris-LaGuardia Act says: 


Sec. 4. No court: of the United States shall have 
jurisdiction to issue any restraining order or temporary 
or permanent injunction in any case involving or grow- 
ing out of any labor dispute to prohibit any person or 
persons participating or interested in such dispute (as 
these terms are herein defined) from doing, whether 
singly or in concert, any of the following acts: 

(a) Ceasing or refusing to perform any work or to 


remain in any relation of employment; 
* * * 


(c) Paying or giving to, or withholding from, any 
person participating or interested in such labor dispute, 
any strike or unemployment benefits or insurance, or 
other moneys or things of value; 

(d) By all lawful means aiding any person partici- 
pating or interested in any labor dispute who is being 
proceeded against in, or is prosecuting, any action or 
suit in any court of the United States or of any state; 

(e) Giving publicity to the existence of, or the facts 
involved in, any labor dispute, whether by advertising, 
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speaking, patrolling or by any other method not in- 

volving fraud or violence; * * 

(f) Assembling peaceably to act or to organize to 
act in promotion of their interests in a labor dispute ; 

(g) Advising or notifying any person of an inten- 
tion to do any of the acts heretofore specified ; 

(h) Agreeing with other persons to do or not to do 
any of the acts heretofore specified; and 

(i) Advising, urging or otherwise causing or induc- 
ing without fraud or violence the acts heretofore speci- 
fied, regardless of any such undertaking or promise, as 
is described in Section 3 of this act. 

Despite the plain prohibitions, the Adminis- 
tration sought and obtained an injunction re- 
straining the United Mine Workers as follows: 

* * * from issuing or otherwise giving publicity to 
any notice that or to the effect that the Krug-Lewis 
agreement has been, is or will at some future date be 
terminated, or that said agreement is or shall at some 
future date be nugatory or voided any time during 
government possession of the bituminous coal mines ; 
and from breaching any of their obligations under said 

Krug-Lewis agreement; and from coercing, instigating, 

inducing or encouraging the mine workers at the bitu- 

minous coal mines in the government’s possession, or 
any of them, or any person, to interfere by strike, 
slow-down, walkout, cessation of work, or otherwise, 
with the operation of said mines by continuing in effect 
the aforesaid notice or by issuing any notice of termi- 
nation of agreement or through any other means or 
device; and from interfering with or obstructing the 
exercise by the Secretary of the Interior of his functions 
under Executive Order 9728; and from taking any 
action which would interfere with this court’s jurisdic- 
tion or which would impair, obstruct or render fruitless 

the determination of this case by the court * * * . 

The principle involved is vitally important. 
When the government undertakes to operate 
production facilities or services—activities quite 
apart from governmental functions—should the 
government conform to the standards and pro- 
cedures found suitable for other employers? If 
the government is free to reject principles estab- 
lished as best practice to assure justice for all 
concerned, do we as citizens of a democracy 
wish legislation that permits government rep- 
resentatives to compete with private enterprise 
and operate without regard to the legal rights 
of employers and employes? 

The American Federation of Labor has al- 
ways agreed to the principle that government 
employes doing work essential to the function- 
ing of government must forego certain rights 
assured workers in private employment. How- 
ever, we have never placed in the same category 
government operation of business undertakings 
in competition with private employers. We 
believe a democratic government should be a 
model employer. 

It is tragic that our government now seeks to 
make the same use of injunctions as did employ- 


ers in the early years of this century. Use of ar- 
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bitrary methods by the employer or his agents 
(which the courts become) is not the way to 
develop sound labor relations or to assure pro- 
duction. 

Only when workers have a voice in deciding 
conditions under which they will work do they 
give fullest cooperation. This principle of 
human relationships is basic in a democracy. 

Determination of work processes by the in- 
junction process makes workers an underprivi- - 
leged “class’—denied equal opportunity and 
subject to judge-made laws. The Administra- 
tion has reverted to discredited methods. 

The American Federation of Labor convinced 
Congress that such abuse of the equity process 
was unjust and should not be permitted to deny 
organized workers their rights. The Adminis- 
tration now makes it necessary to convince Con- 
gress that the same law should apply to all em- 
ployers—public or private. 


Responsibility in Crisis 
HERE ALWAYS follows in the wake of 
war terrific impact of conflicting interests, 

increased because of opportunity for change. 
Social and political upheavals have frequently 
occurred in these transitional periods. 

Against the conflict of opposing conceptions 
of a way of life in the United Nations which we 
are witnessing, we have a similar conflict in our 
domestic economy. We had made great prog- 
ress before the war in extending opportunities 
for economic betterment to all groups and in 
establishing the idea that workers as well as 
those managing business had a right to nego- 
tiate a contract stipulating terms under which 
work was performed. The reactionaries now 
seek to establish arbitrary instead of democratic 
government for workers. The permanent trends 
in history are for greater freedom for more peo- 
ple. Neither political nor economic despots can 
permanently stop development toward this end. 
But whether progress is constructive or bloody 
depends upon how deeply there is imbedded in 
the minds and hearts of all an appreciation of 
the dignity of every human person as well as 
responsibility for honesty in all our dealings. 

We face a future beset with serious dangers. 
The elements of reaction are present in substan- 
tial numbers. 

The American Federation of Labor has a 
responsibility in helping to conserve the ideals 
of freedom and opportunity that are our rich 
heritage. Honest devotion to these ideals will 
see our nation through this crisis. 





Our Children Suffer 
as Inadequate Pay 
Drives Able Teachers 
Out of the Profession 


ANGRY AMERICANS 


By JOSEPH F. LANDIS 


President. American Federation of Teachers 


LL IS not well with American 
public education. Since Pearl 
Harbor 500,000 teachers have left the 
profession, 10,000 classrooms have been 
closed, 280,000 emergency certificates 
have been issued to teachers unable to 
meet the minimum certification re- 
quirements of the states in which they 
serve, and teacher training institutions 
have been almost denuded of trainees 
for the teaching profession. In the 
nation this year one of each eight teach- 
ers is ill-prepared, inadequately trained 
and incompetent to serve the educa- 
tional needs of American youth. 
What do these facts mean? They 
mean that year after year millions of 
American youth—not an abstract 
youth, but perchance your child or 
mine—will be doomed to grow up in 
complete ignorance, denied all educa- 
tional opportunities, or be granted only 
a smattering of training under incom- 
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petent, ill-trained teachers. They mean 
that each year a lost generation of 
American youth will be consigned to 
darkness rather than light. They mean 
that this lost generation will become the 
tools of the crackpots of the future who 
would destroy democracy itself. 

Denied their educational birthright, 
bitter against democracy for its failure 
to be truly democratic, these neglected 
and forgotten youth will turn to Fascist, 
Communist, Nazi or other non-demo- 
cratic ideologies which seemingly offer 
hope of a more satisfactory life. 

For her own preservation, for the 
preservation of democracy itself, Amer- 
ica must afford all of her youth ade- 
quate educational opportunities. And 
I do mean all. Small wonder indeed 
that former Governor Edison of New 
Jersey, in contemplation of the data 
just presented, said: 

“Nothing Japan had to offer was half 


as dangerous to America as are these 
facts.” 

Consider for the moment the status 
of American youth. The last census 
indicated that only one of three chil- 
dren graduated from high school. All 
surveys agree that millions drop out oi! 
school because of economic stress. Ru- 
ral youth and youth in the less wealthy 
states receive grossly inadequate edu- 
cation. Certain minority groups are 
discriminated against to the detriment 
of their intellectual growth and the wel- 
fare of the nation. 

Only when the full benefit of educa- 
tion is extended to and made possible 
for all of our youth will the needs of our 
youth be met. 

In “The Myth of Educational Op 
portunity,” Dr. Norton of Teachers 
College, Columbia University, indicates 
that only 17 per cent of American youth 
receive first-rate education, 88 per cen! 
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average to poor and 25 per cent grossly 
inadequate education. Is it not ap- 
palling to contemplate that 83 per cent 
of American youth receive average-to- 
poor education ? Surely American youth 
deserves better than that. 

Teacher shortage is the most press- 
ing problem now imperiling American 
youth. Authorities agree that there és 
no foreseeable relief within the next 
ten years. That the problem rapidly 
will become worse is evidenced by the 
fact that America this year had its 
highest birth and marriage rates, pre- 
saging an increased pupil load upon 
already overcrowded and undermanned 
schools in exactly six years. 

How then can we relieve teacher 
shortage and provide competent teach- 
ers to our youth? Only by paying 
salaries commensurate with the cost of 
adequate preparation and the great so- 
cial service rendered to the community 
by our teachers. Current teachers’ 
salaries are grossly inadequatg. In 1946 
the national average salary was $1800. 
This is not a minimum but an average ; 
half the teachers of the land received 
less than $1800 per year, less than $35 
per week. A recent article in a na- 
tional magazine disclosed that in Salt 
Lake City a teacher, after sixteen years 
of faithful service, can rise to the mu- 
nificent salary of $2724. The same 
article brought out that the dog catcher 
in the same city starts at $10,000. 

The American Federation of Teach- 
ers is not pleading selfishly when it 
urges better pay for teachers. Our 
organization pleads for all the youth 
of America and their needs. Only 
with adequately trained teachers in the 
classrooms can these needs be met. At- 
tractive, adequate salaries. alone can 
assure the presence of such teachers 
in the classrooms. 

The American Federation of 
Teachers and the American 
Federation of Labor insist that 
the nation must bring back to 
the profession able, thoroughly 
trained teachers now employed 
more remuneratively else- 
where, must retain the compe- 
tent teachers now in the schools 
and must attract to the profes- 
sion competent replacements 
and additions. 

What must be done to es- 
tablish equal educational op- 
portunity in America? We 
must increase allocation for 
education at three levels, local, 
state and national. School 
districts throughout America 
must increase local support for 
local school improvement. Our 
states can well afford the 
broadening of educational op- 
portunities within their borders 
to do better by their boys 
and girls. 
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But state and local communities can 
no longer bear the full cost of public 
education if equal chance is to be given 
to all American youth. All educational 
organizations now agree that federal 
aid to education is imperative. 

The A. F. of L. insists that federal 
aid must assure no discrimination 
against minority groups, nationwide 
elimination of substandard conditions, 
supplementation of local and state edu- 
cational expenditures (not substitution 
therefor), definite earmarking of a sub- 
stantial portion of federal funds for ele- 
vating salaries of public school teach- 
ers, restriction of federal funds for 
instruction to public schools, and pro- 
vision of services and scholarships to 
needy children and youth regardless 
of creed, color or type of school at- 
tended. 

Until the final day of the last session 
of Congress no federal aid bill ever was 
introduced which would adequately 


meet the educational needs of Améri-. 


can youth. On that day Senators 
Murray, Morse and Pepper introduced 
a bill under which grants could be made 
for educational programs and services, 
for scholarships and fellowships, for 
construction of buildings, for camping 
programs and research. This bill meets 
the principles of federal aid approved 
by the American ‘Federation of Teach- 
ers and its parent body, the A. F. of L. 

The bill would fix public school 
teachers’ salaries at a minimum of 
$1800 within three years and at $2000 
within eight years. Equalization of 
opportunity between rural and city 
areas, a school year of 180 days for 
children aged six to sixteen and em- 
ployment of teachers on a merit basis 
would be required. Payments for 


teachers’ salaries would be restricted 


Rejection of their pleas for justice has driven some teachers to strike action 


to the public schools. Non-instructional 
services and scholarships would be pro- 
vided for all needy youth. 

This bill, to be reintroduced early in 
the next session of Congress, offers the 
first adequate solution to the inade- 
quacies of American education and 
offers the first hope of making equal 
educational opportunities a fact. 

While not as yet officially approved 
in language either by the A. F. of T. or 
the A. F. of L., the bill accords with 
established principles advocated by 
both organizations. When amended to 
include such guarantees as definite 
allocations for increasing teachers’ sal- 
aries, it will represent the finest ap- 
proach yet suggested for federal aid. 

The A. F. of L. is deeply interested 
in the state of education. Organized 
labor created our public school system, 
has been its staunchest deféfhider and 
insists that all youth shall be given 


‘adequate educational opportunity. 


Envisage a neglected American youth 
holding’out his hands, begging just for 
the chance to learn” Put.-yourself in 
the place Of that ‘youth and see hope 
for light and learning disappear for- 
ever because of the nation’s failure to 
enact sound federal aid legislation. Can 
one fail any such youth? Dare one 
fail millions of such youth? The answer 
of organized labor is an emphatic no. 

Adequate salaries alone can assure 
that competent teachers will remain in 
the profession, that competent additions 
will enlist therein and that depletion of 
the teaching ranks will cease. The 
vanishing American, the teacher, must 
be adequately paid lest adequate edu- 
cation for our children vanish as well. 

We dare not fail our youth. For 
their sake, for the sake of America, we 
must elevate teachers’ salaries now. 
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By ROBERT J. WATT 


A. F. of L. International Representative 


T IS nearly two years since the so- 

called World Trade Union Con- 
gress met in London, England. Even 
though the war was still raging in 
Europe and Asia, the long-delayed but 
much-heralded meeting brought to- 
gether some good, tough-minded trade 
unionists and also the labor repre- 
sentatives-of international communism. 


The major avowed purpose was to 
hasten the defeat of Nazism and, as a 
means to that end, the conferees de- 
cided to have a second meeting at 
which to establish a continuing Federa- 
tion. They also adopted certain resolu- 
tions which were supposed to represent 
the considered judgment of the best 
and most progressive leaders present. 


Setup Not to Be Stomached 


The American Federation of Labor 
declined to participate in that meeting 
because it was convened improperly by 
a single member of the then existing 
International Federation of Trade Un- 
ions and because dual unions and gov- 
ernment-controlled labor organizations 
were included. 

The American Federation of Labor 
doubted that an international trade un- 
ion movement could actually be built 
out of such a conglomeration merely by 
wishful thinking. We suspected that 
the trade union label was simply being 
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utilized, as often before, by Moscow 
and its minions to camouflage a major 
new Communist international. 

Of course, the Communists and fel- 
low travelers have condemned the 
American Federation of Labor’s refusal 
to enter the highly advertised new or- 
ganization. They contend that any or- 
ganization which purports to represent 
70,000,000 workers is automatically a 
splendid institution. But the American 
Federation of Labor has simply bided 
its time, watching and listening as the 
three-man directorate of this “demo- 
cratic” institution puts it through its 
paces. 

To'prevent a complete blowup—or 
blowout—at the beginning, the proce- 
dure was established whereby, in ef- 
fect, agreement of these three was re- 
quired before the delegates would cast 
their votes. However, it was not so 
illogical as it might seem because the 
three controlled most of the voting 
power anyway. 

Much store was set at the London 
and Paris meetings of 1945 and at the 
long-drawn-out efforts to draft a fixed 
constitution concerning the need for 
some means whereby W.F.T.U. de- 
cisions would be put into effect by all 
the constituent unions. The Russians 
wanted to have W.F.T.U. decisions 
binding on all members, the British 


T.U.C. wanted national autonomy to 
continue unimpaired. Eventually a 
compromise was worked out whereby 
each affiliate is to put W.F.T.U. de- 
cisions into effect unless it notifies the 
W.F.T.U. within a stated period of its 
inability to do so. The W.F.T.U. then 
is expected to check on the reasons 
given, in order that any necessary fur- 
ther action may be considered. 

The “decisions” taken since Paris 
are occasionally on some issue which 
is not predominantly a Communist 
party-line concoction. Most of the 
energy since the first session, however, 
seems to have been expended in hold- 
ing additional meetings and in thump- 
ing the drum against monopolistic 
capital or nationalistic imperialisms and 
Franco Spain. 

Now Peron Is a Peach 

Last year Peron’s Argentina was 
usually bracketed with Franco Spain, 
but Peron seemed to disappear as’ an 
issue around April or May when a 
trade mission from Moscow found 
Peron worthy of a diplomatic embrace 
by the Soviet Union. - Since then the 
W.F.T.U. has used the energies previ- 
ously directed against Argentina to 
whip up indignation against the re- 
cently elected Greek government. But 
most of the time the W.F.T.U. has 
been engaged in demanding a unique 
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place as consultant or participant in 
the United Nations Assembly and the 
Economic and Social Council. 

On no occasion yet, to the best of my 
knowledge, has the W.F.T.U. ever ex- 
pressed an opinion or taken a policy 
to cause the Soviet Politburo to feel 
offended. The reverse is to be noted. 
Whenever any new unit of the United 
Nations has its first meeting, the 
Soviet representative usually moves 
that the W.F.T.U. be invited to attend. 
The Soviet love for the W.F.T.U. has 
all the earmarks of the fierce affection 
of a proud parent. 

All of which leads to a humble sug- 
gestion. It is one which is not revolu- 
tionary or counter-revolutionary. I 
simply suggest that the W.F.T.U. seek 
to carry out one of the original de- 
cisions which was a major accomplish- 
ment of one of the top triumvirate of 
the 1945 W.F.T.U. It has the added 
distinction of being an economic or so- 
cial program, rather than a political 
one. Indeed, it is a philosophy which 
is the minimum that any bonafide trade 
union would require. 

I suggest it as the most convincing 
evidence that the World Federation, 
of which only the minority represents 
free trade unionism, could nevertheless 
play a constructive part. It will be a 
great surprise if this suggestion is 
adopted by the W.F.T.U. and even 
greater if the W.F.T.U. proposal 
brings action in all the countries to 
which it is addressed. 

It concerns slave labor. The very 
core of any democratic trade union 
must be found in its complete hostility 
to any form of compulsory labor in 
which the individual is virtually a 
slave. In 1945, before the surrender 
of Germany, there was a great deal of 
discussion as to whether it would be 
proper, after Germany’s defeat, to exact 
reparations through the employment 
of Germans to rebuild what the Nazis 
had destroyed. The American Federa- 
tion of Labor insisted that slave labor 
should never be used, and that the em- 
ployment of slave labor for reparations 
would have the effect of punishing 
those least guilty for the sins of those 
who had held them enslaved for the 
past dozen years. We agreed that 
workers might properly be recruited 
for employment to rebuild devastated 
areas, provided the recruitment was 
free and compensated at the same 
standard as local labor. 

Some people had thought the issue 
might break up the London meeting. 
It was ticklish business, but Sir Walter 
Citrine, British Trades Union Con- 
gress spokesman, evolved a master- 
piece of diplomatic niceties which was 
accepted by the conference and em- 
bodied in a declaration on trade union 
attitude toward the peace settlement. 

Under Paragraph 11 of that report, 
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the representatives of the Russian la- 
bor organization, the British T.U.C. 
and other participating organizations 
declared : 

“In the view of this world confer- 
ence, the employment of German labor 
if used in restoration work must be 
placed under international supervision 

, with trade union participation in the 
determination of labor standards in a 
way that will not reduce the standards 
of other workers. Such labor must not 
be allowed to degenerate into slave 
labor.” 

I simply propose that the W.F.T.U. 
ask its affiliated unions to assume re- 
sponsibility for securing the support 
of their respective governments for the 
establishment of international super- 
vision over German labor used in the 
work of restoration. I propose that 
labor unions participate actively in 
such international supervision. I pro- 
pose it be applied to any country where 
prisoner of war labor is being used— 
whether in the U.S.A., the United 
Kingdom or the U.S.S.R. and whether 
it involves German, Italian, Bulgarian, 


Finnish, Rumanian or Japanese labor. 
In fact, I would urge that wherever 
work camps are being utilized for the 
employment of political prisoners, in- 
‘ternational supervision should be used 
. to determine that humanitarian condi- 
tions are in effect. I realize, of course, 
it would impose a great burden of 
supervision, even if the number of such 
prisoners in Russia is as low as the 
generally accepted bottom figure of 
10,000,000 people. 

No one could deny that the W.F.T.U., 
on at least this occasion, would be an 
influence for good if it followed its 
London declaration and caused each of 
its members to comply or show cause 
why not! 

Surely after two years it is time to 
implement the decision on behalf of 
2,000,000 to 3,000,000 Germans, 10,- 
000,000 to 15,000,000 Russians and 
nearly 1,000,000 Japanese unless the 
W.F.T.U. merely raises the old, old 
battle cry that the other fellow should 
set his slaves free while its clients pro- 
tect their own slaves from the hard- 
ships of freedom. 





A TEXTILE EMPLOYER’S “goon 








squad” 
Mine Workers, an organizer, as he left the home of a worker at Thomaston, 
Georgia. Mr. Walk was visited at the hospital by George L. Googe (left), 
director of the A. F. of L.’s organizing drive in the South, who, after hearing 
details of the attack, dispatched a protest to Attorney General Tom C. Clark. 
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T WAS December of 1896. McKin- 
ley had won and Bryan had lost 
in the balloting the previous month and 
now there was much speculation as to 
the makeup of the President-elect’s 
_ Cabinet. Many thought Marcus Alonzo 
Hanna, the Ohio iron magnate, might 
be the new Secretary of State. Mean- 
while, the nation’s wage-earners were 
working long hours under miserable 
conditions for—in many lines—$7 and 
$8 a week. 

Sharkey battled Fitzsimmons and 
there was a cry of “foul.” President 
Cleveland warned Spain to watch her 
step. Banks continued to fail. In 
Washington mail collection by wagon 
was pronounced a complete success. 
In Boston striking streetcar men were 
told by the company that they would 
be punished. There was much talk of 
a higher tariff. The literary best sellers 
were “Tom Grogan,” by F. Hopkinson 
Smith and “A Lady of Quality,” by 
Frances Hodgson Burnett. 

That was December, 1896. 

That month a handful of courageous 
workingmen came together in Chicago. 
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PRESIDENT MALONEY 








Their purpose was to rescue their craft 
from the low level to which it had 
fallen. These men were engineers. 

In 1896 employers advertising for 
steam engineers expected the men they 
hired to work twelve to fourteen hours 
a day, frequently seven days a week. 
The employers paid little for this labor 
—often $7 a week, sometimes a little 
more. A wage of $12 a week was con- 
sidered “exceptionally good” in 1896. 

As if the long hours ‘and inadequate 
wages were not enough to make the 
engineer’s life miserable, the employers 
spied on organizing efforts and were 
utterly ruthless toward anyone . who 
dared .t0 advocate unionism. ~The 
blacklist was being used to hound “radi- 
cals.” 

Thus, the eleven pioneers who as- 
sembled in Chicago on December 7, 
1896, did so very quietly. They knew 


the violent way employers reacted to . 
trade union activity of any kind. And 
they knew, too, to their sorrow, that 
government was on the employers’ side. 
These eleven men of fifty years ago 
discussed 


their common problems. 


SECRETARY FITZGERALD 
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OPERATING ENGINEERS REACH HISTORIC MILESTONE 








Then they took pens and pencils in 
hand and drafted a constitution for a 
workingmen’s association to which 
they gave the name of National Union 
of Steam Engineers—ancestor of to- 
day’s mighty International Union of 
Operating Engineers. 

In 1897, in the month of August, the 
National Union of Steam Engineers 
held its first convention. This conclave 
took place at St. Louis. Frank Bowker 
of Boston was elected to the presidency. 
The union was already an affiliate of 
the American Federation of Labor, hav- 
ing received its charter three months 
prior to the St. Louis convention. 

It was not long before the organiza- 
tion changed its name to International 
Union of Steam Engineers. The union 
made steady progress and by 1905 the 
organization seemed firmly established. 
The union’s convention that year 
brought out an attendance one-third 
greater than ever before. Each new 
contract negotiated with employers 
called for the eight-hour day. 

In 1912 the union pointed proudly 
to a wage of $5 a day for operating 
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engineers working on a Seattle 
skyscraper. A contract negoti- 
ated with brewery owners in 
New Jersey which called for 
$23.50 a week for engineers was 
also considered highly satisfac- 
tory. 

During World War I the un- 
ion, then known as the Inter- 
national Union of Steam and 
Operating Engineers, made nu- 
merous patriotic contributions 
and was commended after the 
armistice for its loyal service to 
the country. 

In the early Twenties, with 
Arthur M. Huddell as _ presi- 
dent, the union went through a 
hard strike, forced by the open 
shoppers. The.union’s defense 
fund was exhausted and the 
employers thought the union 
would be destroyed, but they 
were mistaken. The Engineers 
survived and by 1925 had more 
members than ever before in “history 
and the treasury was in fine shape. 

In 1928 the organization adopted 
the shorter name by which it is known 
today. The following year, prior to 
the October stock market collapse that 
touched off the nation’s worst depres- 
sion, the union launched a campaign 
for the five-day week. 

All through the early Thirties unem- 
ployment was a serious problem for 
the members of this union as for all 
wage-earners. After Franklin Ropse- 
velt became President, the employment 
situation brightened. During this dec- 
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Arthur M. Huddell was president during 
hard strike provoked by open shoppers 








ade the Engineers’ chieftain was John 
Possehl, elevated to the post following 
President Huddell’s death. The un- 
ion’s secretary, then as now, was the 
popular Frank Fitzgerald. 


In 1940, when Mr. Possehl died, 
William E. Maloney, a vice-president 
since 1931, was chosen as president. 
Mr. Maloney, a Chicagoan, had been a 
member of the organization for three 
decades and was widely known as an 
aggressive, able trade unionist. 

By mid-1941 members of the 
I.U.0.E. were playing an important 
part in the national defense program. 
Stupendous construction pro- 
grams were launched by the 
War and Navy Departments. 
Cantonments and training 
stations and airports had to 
be built and built fast. Wide 
use was made of bulldozers, 
steamshovels, derricks and 
similar equipment, all of 
which was manned by mem- 
bers of the International Un- 
ion of Operating Engineers. 

Four hundred members of 
the I.U.0.E. were at work 
on defense projects at Wake, 
Guam, Midway and the Phil- 
ippines the day the Japs 
pulled their treacherous at- 
tack on Pearl Harbor. Every- 
one pitched in immediately. 
Thousands served in the 
armed forces and almost 300 
laid down their lives. 

Now the union is fifty 
years old. Its svlendid prog- 
ress during its first half-cen- 
tury augurs well for the fu- 
ture. The American labor 
movement salutes the Inter- 
national Union of Operating 
Engineers. 











Housing Problem 
Must Be Solved 


[ From an Address by ] 
y Cardinal Spellman | 


her children now, we must 

confess that democracy has 
failed. And if we fail to pro- 
vide for our own people, we 
fail all peoples of the earth 
who today seek refuge from 
the tyrannies of Nazism, 
Communism and Fascism, ref- 
ugees who look to America as 
the last stronghold and arse- 
nal of democracy. 

No nation that cannot solve 
problems as primary and 
fundamental as housing can 
demonstrate to other nations 
the logic of 
its democra- 
tic way of 
life or its 
right to lead- 
ership. If we 
cannot make 
democracy 
work at 
home, what 
chance shall 

we have of 
demonstrating the superiority 
of democracy to others? 

Dare we fail those who died 
that we might live? Dare we 
fail those who returned home 
—only to find themselves 
homeless in their homeland? 

Now that the peace is come 
and our boys are home, need- 
ing, wanting, expecting, de- 
serving a real home, will we 
fail to fulfill our promised 
pledge? 

We are Americans. We have 
lived, grown and prospered 
under the Constitution of the 
United States. Our glorious 
flag is still a symbol of liber- 
ty. It is the flag of a country 
worth fighting for and living 
in; and a country worth liv- 
ing in must furnish homes for 
its citizens and, before all oth- 
ers, homes for its valiant vet- 
erans, 

If we fail our country, we 
fail our God, and if we fail 
God, we fail humanity. ‘The 
game is on. I beg every loyal 
American —-look homeward. 
Help build American homes. 
Help save America’s home 
life. Help save America and 
thus help win world peace. 


[' AMERICA fails to house 
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Peace ‘Through Understanding 


UNESCO Lays Groundwork for a Better World 
By NELSON H. CRUIKSHANK 


Paris. 

OOKING over the list of digni- 

taries in the fields of art, science 
and letters who make up not only the 
United States delegation but those of 
the other thirty-five countries repre- 
sented here at the first general confer- 
ence of UNESCO, one might wonder 
what a representative of the American 
Federation of Labor was doing in such 
company. University presidents, Min- 
isters of Education, directors of mu- 
seums, presidents of learned and scien- 
tific societies, librarians, poets, artists 
and scholars are on every hand. 

Strange as it may seem, I have the 
feeling, which has grown on me since 
I came to Paris, that this is just the 
place for a representative of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor. There are a 
number of reasons for this.feeling. The 
first is our historic interest in edu- 
cation. 

Until organized workers in America 
interested themselves in free public 
education and expressed their interest 
through their early trade unions, edu- 
cation was looked upon as a luxury to 
be enjoyed only by members of the 
privileged economic groups. This in- 
terest has been maintained steadily now 
for over a century, and if education is 
to become a tool for building the de- 
fenses of peace, it will be not only the 
scholars and college presidents who 
will make that possible. The work- 
ing people of all nations will need to 
see their stake in the effort and get 
wholeheartedly into the program if it 
is to be a success. 

There is the additional reason for 
our interest in that UNESCO embraces 
more than education—though that term 
is indeed a broad one. UNESCO is 
the United Nations Educational, Scien- 
tific and Cultural Organization. “Sci- 
ence” is also a broad term, covering 
not only the specialized research of 
trained specialists in the laboratory, 
but the ‘applied technological skills of 
the engineer which affect the lives of 
millions of people in the ways in which 
they earn their living and the ways in 
which they live together. And who 
would say that the men and women in 
our unions in transportation and in 
manufacturing—the men and women 
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who actually see that the wheels of in- 
dustry turn—are not a part of any pro- 
gram in the field of science? 

In the cultural field, too, there is 
direct dependence on the workers, 
There are, for example, plans in the 
making here in Paris for the peoples 
of the various nations to speak directly 
with one another through the common 
language of music. This could become 
one of the most fruitful sources of 
mutual understanding between peoples. 
It has been pointed out, however, that 
while the musical score is the same in 
all countries and can thus surmount 
the barrier of language differences, it 
is meaningless without the interpreta- 
tion of the performers. And in Amer- 
ica the musicians who can present to 
the people of our land the aspirations, 
the hopes for peace and the love of 
beauty that find expression in the music 
of other peoples will be the men and 
women who make up the American 
Federation of Musicians. 

The same is true in the field of 
drama, for it will be the members of 
the Associated Actors and Artistes and 
the Theatrical Stage Employes who 
will make possible the presentation of 
dramatic works that can contribute so 
greatly to understanding between the 
countries of the world. 

Writers, poets and editors are im- 
portant in the field of letters, but their 
works would never reach the public 
without the labor done by workers in 
the paper industry, the printing trades 
and bookbinding. 

And surely there need be no com- 
ment on the importance of an organi- 
zation like the American Federation of 
Teachers in any program designed to 
make education contribute to common 
understanding among the people of the 
world. 

It was with these considerations in 
mind that I presented, at one of the 
early preliminary sessions of the Amer- 
ican delegation, a statement of policy 
on this point. The statement, adopted 
by the American delegation and to be 
presented to the general conference, is 
as follows: 

“The problems of UNESCO may 
be viewed as problems of education 
and communication or as a problem of 


the interrelation and use of subject 


matter for the defense of peace by 


means of education and communica- 
tion. In addition, they may be stated 
in terms of personnel, that is, in terms 
of the persons involved directly or in- 
directly in the achievement of the ends 
of peace and the persons affected by 
the operations of UNESCO. 

“In terms of personnel, the princi- 
ples of selection (of projects) suggest 
(1) that the operations of UNESCO 
should encourage and require the co- 
operation and understanding of the 
‘operators’ in each field—technicians, 
actors, performers, teachers—as well 
as the scholars and the theoretical sci- 
entists, and (2) that the effects of 
UNESCO must reach the peoples of 
the world, not merely the experts or 
the students.” 

While this declaration of principle 
by the American delegation is of vital 
importance to the whole program of 
UNESCO, readers of the FEpDERA- 
TIONIST will undoubtedly be interested 
in other items presented by the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor members of 
the delegation. During the discussion 
of the subject of the free flow of in- 
formation material across national 
boundaries, it was pointed out that 
this problem did not stand alone and 
was not as simple as the breaking 
down of copyright laws. Peace relates 
to well-being and sound economy, 
which in turn relates to wage standards 
and working conditions. 

The American delegation accepted 
as its position that, while UNESCO 
should encourage the free flow of in- 
formation, it should be done in such 
a manner as not to jeopardize the 
wages and working conditions in the 
industries concerned. 

In the education program there were 
plans discussed for the exchange of 
students and teachers. The American 
delegation accepted the writer’s pro- 
posal that this exchange should not be 
confined to the formal institutions of 
learning but should include provision 
for exchanges of both students and 
teachers in such non-institutional edu- 
cational programs as are found in 
workers’ education, cooperative educa- 
tion and education conducted by such 
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voluntary organizations as women’s 
clubs and various religious groups 
among the youth. 

Various other proposals were offered 
that relate to the employment stand- 
ards of UNESCO as an international 
agency. While the staff will not be 
large, the principles adopted by the 
American delegation—if accepted by 
the general conference—would make 
UNESCO a model employer and in- 
sure the loyalty of each staff member 
to democratic principles and _ ideals. 

I have written mostly of the position 
of the American delegation and not of 
the general conference itself. At the 


date of writing the general conference 
has held only a few sessions. 

The conference’s opening session 
was at the Sorbonne where, with all 
the colorful pageantry the French 
know so well how to arrange, the dele- 
gates from the thirty-six nations sat 
amid the historic reminders of the 
great artists and philosophers of the 
past to hear President Bidault, Mon- 
sieur Gustave Roussy, rector of the 
University of Paris, and Mr. D. R. 
Harchman, parliamentary secretary of 
the British Ministry of Education, join 
with words of welcome stern warn- 
ings of the disasters of war. 


Here in this first general conference 
of UNESCO there are signs that the 
scientists, the educators and the men 
of arts and letters are coming down 
from their ivory towers. For they 
have come to see that these ivory tow- 
ers would never survive another war. 

The workers in America, organized 
in trade unions that represent the men 
and women who can make effective the 
plans for building the defenses of 
peace in the minds and hearts of men, 
can make the dreams of UNESCO 
come true. 

There is much promise and great 
hope as UNESCO gets under way. 


(nionized Since (S65 


OWN through the years since 
1863 telegraph workers have had 
a national union of some kind. When 
a group of Southern telegraph workers 
met at a hotel in Augusta, Georgia, to 
establish a “telegraphic association,” 
they formed the first recorded union 
of telegraph operators.. It was known 
as the Southern Telegraphers’ Asso- 
ciation. 

A week later a convention of North- 
ern operators was called to meet at 
the Everett House, New York. The 
National Telegraphic Union was 
formed by delegates from Maine, Mas- 
sachusetts, Rhode Island, Connecticut, 
New York, Pennsylvania, Maryland, 
Missouri and the District of Columbia. 

The records do not show whether 
during the Civil War operators in the 
North and South ever worked together 
in their dot-and-dash universal lan- 
guage, but it is a strange coincidence 
that operators on both sides of the con- 
flict began organizing in 1863. 

Only a few labor unions were in 
existence at the time—the Typographi- 
cal, organized in 1850; the Hatters, 
1854; the Iron Workers, 1858; and 
the Machinists, 1859. 


The National Telegraphic Union _ 


published an excellent journal called 
the Telegrapher, several bound vol- 
umes of which are carefully kept at 
international headquarters of the Com- 
mercial Telegraphers Union. 

A merger of the United States Tele- 
graph Company and the American 
Telegraph Company into the Western 
Union Telegraph Company in 1866 
gave impetus to the organization work. 
According to the Telegrapher, the man- 
avement “rigorously engaged in a re- 
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duction of working expenses, forces 
reduced, hours of labor lengthened, no 
pay when absent, no pay for overtime.” 

In 1868 the Telegrapher published 
a letter from a member saying: 

“The Western Union seems disposed 
to treat its employes as slaves. We 
should put a stop to this.and demand 
that they be treated as ladies and 
gentlemen.” 

Those were the days when the tele- 
graph operator was the acme of appear- 
ance. Some came to work in swallow- 


The mystery of 


tails and plug hats. 


Telegraphers have won several notable wage increases in recent years 


the Morse alphabet fascinated the ordi- 
nary citizen, and the operator was 
often regarded as possessing knowledge 
of current events which he sometimes 
did not have. But he did have an 
opportunity for a general education 
which no other craft furnished. 
Literally thousands of operators 
climbed the ladder to become presi- 
dents of railroads, banks, brokerage 
houses, steel companies and the like. 
Andrew Carnegie, Thomas Edison and 
Roy White are only a few who started 
as operators. Senator Johnson of 
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Colorado is proud of his card in the 
Order of Railroad Telegraphers. Con- 
gressman Michael J. Bradley of Penn- 
sylvania is an up-to-date member of 
the C.T.U. So is William C. Doherty, 
national president of the Letter Car- 
riers, who went out on strike in 1919, 
entered postoffice service and climbed 
up to a vice-presidency in the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor. 

The first demonstration by the teleg- 
raphers against adverse conditions came 
in 1870, when the National Telegraphic 
Union could no longer restrain its 
membership and a strike occurred. 
The strike was broken. Organization 
then lapsed until the Eighties, when the 
Brotherhood of Telegraphers came into 
existence. 

The Western Union cut salaries 
from 35 to 40 per cent, according to 
President John Campbell of the 
Brotherhood of Telegraphers, and in 
1883 a great strike occurred. It, too, 
was broken and the operators went 
underground. Every employe of West- 
ern Union had to sign a pledge to 
“abandon any and all membership, 
connection and affiliation with an 
organization or society, whether 
secret or open, which in any way 
attempts to regulate the condi- 
tions of my service or the pay- 
ment therefor.” 

But unionism went on. The 
Order of Railroad Telegraphers 
succeeded in establishing their un- 
ion in 1886, and in 1894 launched 
the Brotherhood of Commercial 
Telegraphers. Despite the con- 
tinued opposition of Western Un- 
ion (and the newly formed Postal 
Telegraph Company), the B.C.T. 
flourished. In 1902 it changed 
its name to the Order of Com- 
mercial Telegraphers and was is- 
sued a charter by the American 
Federation of Labor in December 
of that year. Another union, the 
International Union of Commer- 
cial Telegraphers, also applied for 
a charter, and through the efforts 
of President Gompers a new 
charter was issued in December, 
1902, to the Commercial Teleg- 
raphers Union of America. 

The members of the Commer- 
cial Telegraphers Union are 
proud of the fact that it is the 
successor of a continuous line of 
telegraphers’ unions and has 
withstood the most bitter anti- 
union employer on the continent 
without giving up. Organized 
commercial telegraph workers 
have successfully outlived three 
major panics, half a dozen minor 
depressions and several anti-labor 
drives. 

Today the Commercial Teleg- 
raphers Union, together with its 
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cooperating federal labor unions in the 
South, is representing 50,000 Western 
Union workers of all classifications in 
a national agreement signed on April 1, 
1946. 

It is also the bargaining agent for 
4,000 radio and flight communication 
officers ; 1,000 Associated Press, United 
Press and International News Service 
operators and mechanics; 4,000 Cana- 
dian National, Canadian Pacific, Ca- 
nadian Press and Canadian Marconi 
employes, and 500 broker operators. 

The contrast between wages for com- 
mercial operators of $35 to $90 a month 
in 1902 with the new straight-time 
hourly rate of 97% cents per hour, 
or from $113 to $350 per month for 
non-messengers and a minimum of 65 
cents per hour for messengers, is most 
striking evidence of the success of 
organization in the telegraph industry. 
Time and one-half, of course, is paid 
for overtime and many are on a 4544- 
hour basis. 

A total of $88,000,000 in increases 
and back pay has been gained by the 
C.T.U. and its federal labor union af- 
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filiates since 1941. The recent 16%4- 
cent increase makes a total boost o/ 
28% cents an hour since V-J Day 

In the Canadian divisions, in the 
press services, in the Radio Officers 
Union and in the broker divisions, the 
story has been repeated, but with even 
greater proportionate increases gained. 

The Associated Press, which fought 
the C.T.U. bitterly for years, has 
now added another $8 per week to the 
$9 secured last December, for a total 
gain of $17 per week since V-J Day. 
The minimum for day work, with a 
five-day week of 37% hours, is now 
$72 and the maximum $79.50 for ten- 
year service operators and mechanics. 
An additional differential of $3.50 a 
week was gained for night work. 

The Canadian divisions just recently 
won an increase of 10 cents an hour 
for Canadian National and Canadian 
Pacific members. 

It has been a long, bitter struggle, 
but the commercial telegraph worker 
has overcome all obstacles and faces 
the future with confidence that his gains 
can be preserved and added to. 
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Scene in main »fice of Western Union in New York City after Civil War 
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WHAT THEY SAY 


Paul-Henri Spaak, president, United 

Nations Assembly—We have arrived, 

in Europe at least, 

- at the absolute con- 

viction that the 

United Nations will 

not be alive and ef- 

fective unless every 

nation—small, me- 

dium and large—is 

willing to revise the 

conception of what 

is called nationa 

sovereignty, unless each nation is will- 

ing to act in the conviction that beyond 

national sovereignty there is a larger 

sovereignty, the sovereignty of the 

human community to which we all be- 

long and to which it is sometimes 

needful to sacrifice one’s own individ- 

ual and selfish interest. I do not be- 

lieve there will be an effectual inter- 

national organization until each nation 

has reached this conception, that it is 

necessary to bow before the law of the 

majority—perhaps a qualified majority, 

perhaps a majority obtained by certain 

modifications of the voting system. The 

time must come when, in fact, he who 

remains alone or is in the minority 

must, in international as in national 

life, bow before that which has been 
decided by the greater number. 


Joseph A. Padway, A. F. of L. gen- 
eral counsel—Freedom is not a new 
word; freedom is 
not a new ideal to 
challenge courage- 
ous, imaginative 
and stout hearts; 
freedom is some- 
thing that brave 
men have sought 
from the earliest 
beginning of re- 
corded history. To 
this day the dramatic Biblical story of 
Exodus remains an inspiration to men 
the world over. The enslaved children 
of Israel struck a mighty blow for free- 
dom when they rose up in unity 
against Pharaoh, their oppressive mas- 
ter. Theirs was the first great strike 
in history, and from that day on the 
right to strike has been synonymous 
with freedom in the minds of men 
everywhere. Throughout the dark 
Middle Ages, throughout the cruel and 
harsh period of the Industrial Revolu- 
tion men strove and yearned and even 
died for the right to be free, the right 
to seek their happiness in their own 
way, the right to work for persons of 
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their own choice and the right to work 
under conditions they found acceptable 
to them. And their striving, yearning 
and sacrifices were not in vain. With 
the advance and expansion of the great 
ideas and institutions of Christianity 
and democracy, freedom and the right 
to strike were realized in many places 
and enjoyed by many men, and no- 
where more so than in this blessed and 
beloved country. But freedom once 
attained is not, unfortunately, self-per- 
petuating. The signs are many—all 
too many—that the freedoms American 
labor has preserved against the mili- 
tary onslaught of Hitler and Tojo are 
now being subtly invaded by those who 
pretend to be friends and who speak 
and act in the name of law and order. 


W. Averell Harriman, Secretary of 
Commerce—People the world over are 
looking to the 
United States not 
merely for help but 
for leadership. This 
leadership can and, 
I believe, will come 
from a_ confident 
and healthy Amer- 
ica. We have al- 
ready made sub- 
stantial loans to 
many countries to replenish their work- 
ing capital to rehabilitate their economy. 
We are now making trade proposals to 
encourage multilateral trade and com- 
merce. If these proposals are accepted 
they will tend to reduce artificial trade 
barriers and allow the freest practicable 
flow of goods and services between na- 
tions. We have played a leading part 
in establishing the International Mone- 
tary Fund, to assist in stabilizing cur- 
rencies, and in establishing the Inter- 
national Bank, to make loans to those 
countries needing capital. We have 
the instrumentality of the Export-Im- 
port Bank to make loans, if we consider 
it wise, supplementing private and 
other media of finance. Thus our gov- 
ernment has an established policy of 
international economic cooperation. We 
must have a clear understanding both 
of our own self-interest and of the 
needs of other countries. We our- 
selves can expand our economy to the 
fullest degree only if there is an ex- 
panding economy in the world as a 
whole. Because of the devastation of 
war in many countries and the cen- 
turies-old backwardness of other areas, 
the economic life of vast populations is 
so low that it is only by large capital 





investments in the development of in- 
dustry and agriculture that freedom 
from want can be attained. We have 
a tremendous opportunity and, I be- 
lieve, responsibility to assist in financ- 
ing these developments. 


Frances Perkins, member, U.S. Civil 
Service Commission—At the beginning 
of the century sixty 
hours a week was 
regular working 
time and seven days 
a week and seventy 
hours was by no 
means uncommon. 
Many people work- 
ed twelve hours a 
day. The eight- 
hour day, as a prin- 
ciple, was established by a few strong 
unions, but as late as 1917, when the 
United States entered World War I, it 
had not been sufficiently established to 
make it the custom of the country. The 
great step forward toward the eight- 
hour day was when the government at 
that time ruled that, for the sake of 
efficiency, eight hours should be the 
standard work day during the war 
period. Wages of ten and eleven cents 
an hour were usual at the beginning of 
the century and were found still fairly 
common at the time the Wage-Hour 
Act took effect in 1938. At the begin- 
ning of the century child labor was 
common—and I don’t mean children of 
seventeen or sixteen but children aged 
seven, eight and ten. Today,.although 
occasional cases turn up, they are rare. 
There has indeed been great improve- 
ment. That is what gives the Ameri- 
can people courage to keep on trying— 
by education, by example and by law— 
to improve our social and working 
conditions and human relations. 


Paul Herzog, chairman, National La- 
bor Relations Board—Since the Na- 
tional Labor Rela- 
tions Act became 
law in July, 1935, 
nearly 90,000 cases, 
involving millions 
of employes, have 
been docketed. Of 
the unfair labor 
practice charges 
filed with the 
National Labor Re- 
lations Board, more than 90 per cent 
were disposed of informally. Repre- 
sentation petitions docketed before the 
Board were similarly disposed of in 
76 per cent of the cases. Over 11,000 
formal decisions have been issued by 
the Board. To remedy illegal practices 
the Board has ordered ‘reinstatement of 
over 300,000 workers. Back pay 
awards have totaled nearly $11,000,000. 
Two thousand company unions have 
been ordered disestablished. 
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>The Women’s Bureau of the U.S. De- 
partment of Labor recently conducted 
a conference of women trade unionists 
on problems of women in industry. 
Covered were such topics as equal pay, 
minimum wage legislation and in- 
creased union participation by women 
wage-earners, 


bSome 400 summer and 1,000 winter 
workers in six Miami Beach laundry 
and dry cleaning establishments, mem- 
bers of Local 222 of the Laundry 
Workers, have secured Florida’s high- 
est wage rates for this industry, in a 
new contract. 


>Wage increases of 10 to 16 cents an 
hour have been won by Local 21, 
Bakery and Confectionery Workers, 
Minneapolis, in a contract signed with 
the Red Dot Food Prodticts Corpora- 
tion. 


bLocal 11, Office Employes Interna- 
tional Union, Portland, Oreg., has ne- 
gotiated an agreement with the Blake, 
Moffitt and Towne Paper Company 
providing pay increases ranging from 


$15 to $46 a month. 


> Some 8,000 workers, members of five 
units of the Hotel and Restaurant Em- 
ployes, have gained higher pay and 
other benefits under a contract nego- 
tiated with the Washington State Res- 
taurant Association. 


bIn an NLRB election at the Verona 
Chemical Company, Newark, N. J., 
employes have chosen the Interna- 
tional Chemical Workers Union as 
their bargaining agent. 


>A wage hike of 17% cents an hour 
has been gained in a contract- between 
Local 89, International Brotherhood 
of Teamsters, and Jacob Levy and 
Brothers, Louisville. 


>Members of the International Typo- 
graphical Union employed by news- 
papers at Erie, Pennsylvania, have won 
a 17 per cent imcrease by negotiation. 


>A $10 weekly wage hike has been 
won by Local 392, Bartenders, of 
Streator, Ill. © 


> The United Garment Workers have 
easily won an NLRB election at the 
Fulton; Ky., plant of Henry I. Siegel. 
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> The University of Illinois has estab- 
lished an Institute of Labor and Indus- 
trial Relations under the directorship 
of Phillips Bradley. Three major pro- 
grams are planned—extension courses, 
research and campus instruction. 


> Members of Local 629, Amalgamated 
Meat Cutters, Grand Junction, Colo., 
have won a pay hike to $1 an hour 
through negotiations with the em- 
ployers. 


> Local 229, Amalgamated Meat Cut- 
ters, San Diego, Calif., has established, 
in cooperation with employers, a re- 
habilitation center which offers medi- 
cal and psychiatric care. 


> Paid vacations and wage increases 
are among the benefits gained by Local 
1063, Retail Clerks, for employes of 
the Atlantic and Pacific Tea Company 
in Atlanta and vicinity. 


> Members of Local 44, Stereotypers 
and Electrotypers Union, have gained 
a wage hike and paiw vacations in the 
Springfield, Mass., area. 


> Members of Local 858, American 
Federation of Teachers, Denver, have 
won a $600 yearly increase. 




































Londen betel restaurant workers 


. bIncreases of 16 to 40 per cent have 
been secured for 100 workers, members 
of the International Ladies’ Garment 
Workers Union, in their first contract 
with the Plymouth Undergarment 
Company of Mount Carmel, Pa. 


bAn increase of 17 cents an hour has 
been gained for operators and main- 
tenance men, members of the Street 
and Electric Railway Employes, on 
the Cincinnati, Newport and Coving- 
ton Railway. 


bLocal 44 of the Upholsterers Inter- 
national Union, New York, has reached 
an agreement with the Upholstering 
Employers Association calling for a 
25-cent hourly increase for journey- 
men and 15 per cent boost for ap- 
prentices. 


> The United Brick and Clay Workers 
have signed a wage agreement with the 
Sayre and Fisher Brick Company of 
Sayreville, N. J., providing a wage 
raise of 15 cents an hour. 


> About 3,500 employes of L. Bam- 
berger and Company, Newark, N. J., 
members of the Retail Clerks, have 
received through a new contract wage 
increases up to $3 per week . 
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mination to safeguard the job rights of 
all workers, veteran and non-veteran 
alike. The U.S. Supreme Court agreed 
with this position when it rejected the 
superseniority interpretation as con- 
trary to the intent of Congress. 

Mixe. To show you that our union is 
doing something positive for the veterans, 
let me explain the difference the union 
made in my vacation this year. Our con- 
tract calls for a week’s vacation after one 
year’s service and two weeks after five 
years. Well, I was only at the plant a 
little over two years before I was drafted, 
but under the union contract my Army 
time counts as time employed, so that 
with my three years of Army service, I 
am over the five-year mark and so got 

- two weeks instead of one. 

Jor. That vacation question is a sore 
subject with me because I got back too 
late to’ get one in 1946. $ 

Mike. That’s where a union comes in. 
A lot of fellows at the plant would have 
been in the same boat except for a new 
clause in the contract which made it pos- 
sible for vets to get a vacation after they 
had been on the job for three months. 
This union attitude toward vacations 

for veterans goes far beyond the lan- 
guage of the Selective Service Act, 
which is silent on the subject of vaca- 
tions. The results of the A. F. of L. 
survey show that the action taken by 
Mike’s local union is typical of many 
affiliated unions which have pressed 
for as liberal a vacation clause as pos- 
sible in order that veterans may obtain 
treatment equal to that of non-veterans. 
An example of union action in this di- 
rection is the following clause in an 
important A. F. of L. union contract: 

Days or weeks absent becausé employe 
is or was serving in the military or naval 
service of the U.S.A. will be considered as 
days or weeks worked (for determining 
eligibility for vacations) providing the 
employe worked some part of the vacation 
year in the factory. 


It should be mentioned that in at 
least one A. F. of L. union (Interna 
tional Ladies’ Garment Workers) 
members received full vacation pay 
while in service with the armed forces. 
These payments were made to the GT 
even if he did not spend a single hour 
at work in his employer’s shop. The 
money for this pay was part of a union- 
administered welfare fund financed en- 
tirely by the employers. 

The same type of interest in vet- 
erans’ readjustment is reflected in the 
attitude of A. F. of L. unions toward 
promotions for veterans. No doubt 
Mike, upon his return to work at the 
chemical plant, was griped to find that 
Many of the men who were in his job 
classification before the war were now 
Several grades higher. A real inequity 
developed from the fact that those who 
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(Continued from Page 9) 


fought for our country were forced to 
forfeit the opportunity for job advance- 
ment made possible by the war pro- 
gram. The answer to this problem, 
of course, does not lie in wholesale 
promotion of veterans to displace non- 
veterans. 


A. F. of L. unions have adopted a 
practical, realistic program under 
whieh returned veterans receive every 
opportunity to qualify for any avail- 
zble position which would have been 
theirs had they not gone into military 
service. This arrangement is exempli- 
fied by the following clause in the col- 
lective bargaining agreement of a local 
of the International Brotherhood of 
Electrical Workers : 


A qualified returning veteran will be 
given that position and pay rate, within 
the same occupation group or seniority 
list in which he had been employed at the 
commencement of his military leave, to 
which he would have been entitled had he 
remained in the active employ of the com- 
pany. Provided that any such veteran 
will be entitled to claim, within ten days 
after his return to employment, any posi- 


tion which became open within another - 


occupation group or seniority list, for which 
he is eligible by reason of his seniority 
and qualifications. It is understood that 
seniority has accumulated during the period 
of military service. 

A returning veteran who is not qualified 
for the position and pay rate to which he 
would have been entitled had he remained 
in the active employ of the company will 
be given such position and pay as soon as 
he is qualified. In the meantime, he will 
be given at least his former position and 
the present corresponding rate of pay. 


Another important manifestation of 
this union interest in veteran readjust- 
ment concerns the employment of dis- 
abled veterans. All affiliated unions 
have taken special pains to make cer- 
tain that this type of veteran is placed 
in the kind of job that will best suit his 
physical capabilities and that will enable 
him to attain a high level of earnings. 


Returns from the A. F. of L. sur- 
vey demonstrate that, as in the case of 
vacations, union emphasis on special 
consideration to disabled veterans goes 
far beyond the letter of the law in the 
Selective Service Act. Many collective 
agreements, for example, give seniority 
credit for the recuperation period and 
extend the 90-day reinstatement limit 
for veterans suffering from disability 
at the time of their discharge. 

Harry. Most of these things you men- 
tion, Mike, apply to vets returning to jobs 
they left to enter the service. But I went 
into the Army right from school. What 
is your union doing to help guys like me? 

Mike. That’s a good point. What our 
union has done is to help set up an on-the- 
job training program for vets who want 
to work in the plant. The program 1s 






not large because, even though the com- 
pany is expanding, there are a lot of 


returning vets to take care of. But any- 
one who enters the program is assured 
a steady full-time job when he completes 
his training. The course has been ap- 
proved by the Veterans Administration, 
which means the vets get a subsistence 
allowance as well as union wages for the 
work they perform. 


And, Mike might have added, their 
training program is not like many 
others which have been established 
either by unscrupulous educational in- 
stitutions eager to obtain government 
money as tuition or by employers who 
wish to utilize the subsistence allow- 
ance as a club to compel the veteran 
to accept sweatshop wages. This has 
become so, bad in the refrigerator in- 
dustry, for example, that there are now 
about 100 “phony” trade schools offer- 
ing to train veterans for work in this 
industry. According to the American 
Society of Refrigeration Engineers, 
graduates of these schools are “inade- 
quately trained” and will not be able 
to find jobs in the industry. 

This type of “phony” job training 
does not occur wherever unions are 
given a voice in establishing and main- 
taining the training program. The suc- 
cessful programs are largely the result 
of the cooperative efforts of joint union- 
management apprenticeship commit- 
tees. These set up standards of pay 
and working conditions which protect 
-apprentices by assuring them of sound 
training and securing suitable employ- 
ment for them once their apprentice- 
ship is completed. 

In the building trades there has been 
a very rapid expansion of apprentice 
training in order to meet the demands 
of the extensive housing program. 
Hundreds of local A. F. of L. unions 
have worked out new methods to speed 
up and facilitate apprentice training. 
Veterans are given credit for previous 
experience, including that in the armed 
services, age -restrictions have been 
lifted, the ratio of journeymen to ap- 
prentices has been modified and vet- 
erans are given priority in employment 
and transfers. 

A recent development in the field of 
training has been the passage by Con- 
gress of Public Law 679. This bill es- 
tablishes very specific training pro- 
gram standards which, if properly en- 
forced, can eliminate the numerous 
malpractices in veteran training pro- 
grams. 

However, this same law puts a strict 
limitation oa the amount of income that 
can be received by a student or trainee 
in the form of wages plus government 
allowances. This has imposed a great 
hardship on veterans who had previ- 
ously made financial commitments 
based on higher incomes. At its recent 
Chicago convention, the A. F. of L. 
went on record as opposing this limita- 
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tion and demanding the repeal of this 
provision of the law. 


Mike. Look, guys. There is one thing 
I think both of you are forgetting. Where 
would you, Harry, or the rest of you vets 
be if there had been no unions around to 
fight for your wages and your working 
conditions when you got back? 

Joe. Well, I don’t. know about that. 
Labor was mighty scarce during the war. 
I figure wages would have gone up any- 
how. 

Mixe. I believe I do know about this. 
But let’s be fair about it, Joe. You were 
just telling me a while ago that you are 
doing just about the same kind of work 
that I’m doing and have been doing it for 
just about the same length of time. Let's 
have the facts now. How much do they 
pay you in your open-shop place? 

Joe. Well, I'll tell you. We have a 
bonus system and it takes a while to 
figure it out. But my wife has been keep- 
ing accounts pretty carefully and she 
figures that my pay envelope runs about 
$34.50 a week. Of course, we do have to 
sweat for it. They keep the bonus chang- 
ing every so often and it seems like no 
matter how. much more work you put in, 
your pay pans out to be just about the 
same. 

Mike. I guess you've answered the 
question for Harry all right. My pay has 
been running pretty steady and I know 
just what I get paid for every hour | 


work. For the past year now I’ve been 
getting $51 a week without a miss. The 
union did put up a big fight for it, but 
we fever went out on strike through the 
whole war and knocked out an Army- 
Navy “E” with a top production record 
for our whole state. 


The record shows that not only are 
the wage standards in union plants sub- 
stantially higher than those in non- 
union establishments but also vacations 
with pay, seniority standards and work- 
ing conditions are among the many 
advantages which unionists enjoy over 
non-union workers. Moreover, the evi- 
dence is overwhelming that the gains 
made in non-union establishments have 
been largely brought about by the 
higher comparable standards previously 
established through collective bargain- 
ing in organized plants, mills and shops 
of the nation. 


I don’t know about you, Joe, 
learned a lot from Mike’s 


Harry. 
but I have 
discussion. 

Jor. Yes, I have, too. 
eyes on a lot of questions. 

Mike. I[ never meant to sound off that 
way, but I do think it is important for 
vets to realize that labor unions are fight- 
ing on their team. 


He « | ened my 


What America Needs 


(Continued from Page 7) 


management and labor have in common. 

Labor must be ready to give a full 
day’s efficient work for good pay and 
the employer should always be ready 
to share with labor and the public the 
fruits of increasing productivity. Much 
of the unrest among labor can be traced 
directly to a refusal by many employ- 
ers to share fairly with labor the gains 
from increased production. It is only 
through a well-paid working popula- 
tion that we can sustain the markets 
for our industries. Price rises must 
be halted. A wartime volume of profits 
can no longer be expected. 

There are serious distortions in our 
economy to which the most serious 
thought must be given by all men of 
good will in management and labor 
alike. Corporate profits during the 
war years hit such spectacular levels 
as nine and ten billion dollars. Such 
profit levels naturally cannot be main- 
tained under ordinary conditions; but 
new peacetime peaks can be achieved 
if production is raised and consumer 
purchasing power kept high. 

Current labor unrest stems directly 
from indications that forces are operat- 
ing to keep purchasing power low. It 
is, for example, a fact that factory earn- 
ings have fallen about 5 per cent from 
the levels of a year ago, while prices 
have risen to a point about 45 per cent, 
by the official figures, above the Janu- 
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ary, 1941, level. Thus real earnings 
have fallen more than 12 per cent since 
V-J Day—despite the post-V-J Day 
wage increases. 

Moreover, prices have risen in face 
of the fact that current inventories are 
at an all-time high of $31.2 billions, 
having increased almost 20 per cent 
over December, 1945, alone. 

These distortions do not square with 
present facts on industrial production. 
Nor do they square with present facts 
on employment, when today._we have 
at work a labor force of 58,860,000, 
or 12,000,000 more than in 1939. It 
seems apparent that the accumulation 
of inventories in the hope of high 
profits is based on illusion, and that 
what is needed is the imagination to 
put goods into circulation as quickly as 
they are produced to keep prices down, 
employment up and production up as 
a necessary consequence. 

In time of peace, cooperation must 
come from mutual confidence and the 
full recognition of the rights of each 
other and complete good faith on the 
part of both parties. This can best be 
developed in an atmosphere of com- 
plete candor and by a sincere desire 
to appreciate the problems confronting 
each other. Labor seeks from man- 
agement full acceptance of the right to 
organize and bargain collectively and 
full opportunity to enjoy citizenship in 





Yes, they are for the veterans, all the 
way. -As an organization of all types 
of workers, the American Federation 
of Labor has shaped a program to 
benefit veterans and non-veterans alike. 
It stands for equality of treatment 
without special discrimination. But 
equality of treatment for veterans 
means giving them the opportunity to 
regain any advantages they may have 
lost because of their military service. 

The American Federation of Labor's 
program for veterans is not a paper 
program. The A. F. of L. maintains 
a standing committee whose concern is 
the veteran. The approach of the 
American Federation of Labor to the 
veterans’ question is well summed up 
in the report adopted by its recent 
Chicago convention : 

The American Federation of Labor 
“is pledged to continue its work in 
helping servicemen as they return to 
their homes, their jobs and their un- 
ions. In this way labor can repay a 
part of the debt all Americans owe to 
veterans for the services they have 
rendered in the defense of freedom and 
their nation.” 


industry. When these rights are fully 
recognized labor can and will meet its 
responsibilities. 

There should always be available to 
labor full information concerning man- 
agement decisions that affect the wel- 
fare of the workers. Labor’s com- 
plaints should receive prompt and 
sympathetic consideration consistent 
with the standards of decency and fair- 
ness. Red tape and delay in consider- 
ing and adjusting complaints destroy 
morale, breed discontent and foment 
unrest and work stoppages. 

Every reasonable effort should be 
made to employ arbitration for the 
disposition of problems not settled by 
agreement. 

On the other hand, representatives 
of labor must be ready to meet their 
responsibilities to lead the workers in 
constructive policies and to cooperate 
with management in the solution of the 
problems of production, safety, effi- 
ciency and standard of product. La- 
bor well understands that both profits 
and wages must come out of produc- 
tion, and most labor representatives are 
anxious to increase and enhance oppor- 
tunities of both management and labor 
from these sources. In fact, there 1s 
a wide field for opportunities in this 
direction. 

While there is no panacea for good 
labor relations, the most essential ap- 
proach is in an atmosphere of mutual 
confidence and respect. Management's 
chief concern ‘is generally continuing 
prosperity, and so it is with the 
workers. 
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tional executive committee and little 
autonomy for the individual national 
unions, which number sixteen. 

The membership has about passed 
the 600,000 mark. There is no doubt 
that the movement is quickly returning 
to its former decisive position in the 
economic and political life of the coun- 
try. The leaders of the movement are, 
in the main, the pre-1934 individuals 
whose record in the resistance to both 
Dollfuss and Hitler has been clearly 
established. 

Our military government in Austria 
has done a far better job than in Ger- 
many. Under the excellent leadership 
and teamwork of General Mark Clark 
and Ambassador John Ehrhardt, MG’s 
record, in spite of insufficient forces 
and too rapid demobilization, is a fair 
and just one. In the field of labor, the 
Manpower Division has exercised a 
good guiding hand with an almost com- 
plete absence of bureaucratic directives 
and decrees. Our representatives have 
helped rather than hindered the rede- 
velopment of a free trade union move- 
ment, 

Of course, they are always limited in 
what they can do by being part of a 
quadripartite setup, where one veto can 
prevent any action from going through. 

Rations have been low and many 
workers in numerous categories cannot 
even secure what they are entitled to 
because of the growing spread between 
wages and prices. Wages and salaries 
have reached the lowest ebb in the his- 
tory of the Austrian working class. 
While prices have been skyrocketing up 
to inflationary levels, wage rates have 
been more or less frozen. Special ad- 
justments are now being made (as high 
as 25 per cent increases) in order to 
redress the balance. This certainly can 
he attributed to the work of the 
American members of the Quad- 
ripartite Manpower Committee. 
Such action has helped to rein- 
force the Austrian trade unionists 
insthe belief that the day is not 
too far off when MG will permit 
free collective bargaining. 

The trade union leaders of 
Austria today are mostly in their 
fifties or sixties. They do not 
have the energy and strength of 
younger men nor the willingness 
to accept new ideas which seems 
to me to be so necessary in any 
reconstruction of European labor 
movements. There is some aware- 
ness of this problem as reflected 
in the creation of a youth sec- 
tion of the Trade Union Federa- 
tion which now embraces about 
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Austrian Story 


(Continued from Page 11) 


20,000. Some progress is being made 
in reeducating Austrian youth through 
various activities inclusive of appren- 
ticeship training. But progress is slow 
on this score and there does not appear 
to be any great optimism in the ranks 
of the labor movement about the youth. 
This is, however, understandable in the 
light of the economic situation and the 
general malaise which exists through- 
out Austrian society. Here we come 
up against the larger economic and po- 
litical factors which must be adjusted 
before further progress can be made. 

Concerning the economic system in 
Austria, it is very difficult to raise prob- 
lems of the future of Austrian heavy 
industry or especially the matter of 
German-built plants in Austria when 
so little has been done on such elemen- 
tary matters as food, inflationary prices 
and restoration of interzonal trade (let 
alone international trade). The exist- 
ence of zonal barriers in so small a 
country as Austria is verily a splitting 
of the political atom ! 

Austria cannot continue to live as a 
stable economy if these barriers are to 
continue into the indefinite future. 
Part of the shortage of food is a direct 
result of this unnatural and arbitrary 
system of occupied zones. And even if 
Austria can eventually begin to operate 
as a single, national economic and po- 
litical unit, it still must face serious 
problems in the way of restoring its 
former system of international trade, 
which involve today certain dangerous 
political implications. 

In the past Austria was dependent, 
in large measure, on two sources for 
exports and imports—namely, the east- 
ern countries (Hungary, Rumania, 


etc.) and the German market. At the 
same time Austria, prior to the advent 






of fascism, was, on the whole, orien- 
tated ideologically toward the tradi- 
tions of western democracy. 

But if Austria—with the German 
market destroyed and artificially held 
down—is permitted through our 
laissez-faire policy to drift back into a 
mere restoration of its eastern trade 
ties, it means forcing the Austrians not 
only into the eastern economic orbit 
of the Russians but, by the force of 
circumstances, into the latter’s political 
framework. 

This should be avoided at all costs, 
not only because it would mean throw- 
ing one more small nation to the wolves 
but because it would mean the loss of 
one of the last important outposts of 
democracy in Eastern Europe. 

Either America must readjust its 
economic policy in Germany as part of 
the solution of the entire European 
economic problem or attempt to break 
through the iron curtain which pre- 
vents the adoption of the necessary 
measures to redress the European eco- 
nomic balance. Austria must be freed 
of armies which are no longer needed 
(especially the variety that eats into the 
Austrian reserves) and permitted to 
develop a sufficient internal economy 
and system of international trade, in- 
clusive of opening up the Danube to the 
free access of all nations dependent 
upon this ‘tributary as an important 
transport artery. 

And, finally, some form of Danubian 
customs union and economic integra- 
tion should be created. 

While we champion such economic 
expansion and freedom, America ought 
to be thinking seriously of how to 
develop and encourage further inter- 
national trade and credits between 
Austria and the western world. 

American governmental policy, on 
the basis of my observations and ex- 
periences, should be based on the fol- 
lowing lines of approach : 
>Austria should be treated—in spirit 
and word—as set forth in the Moscow 











— 


Hungry Viennese line up outside a bakery in hope of obtaining some bread 
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‘Declaration: “The first victim of Nazi 
aggression.” 

>The abolition of the four zones per- 
mitting the immediate constitution of 
an economic and political national unit 
with free internal exchange of goods 
between all areas. 

>The restoration of international trade 
to permit exports and imports vital to 
the reconstruction of Austria’s eco- 
nomic life. 

bIn rejecting the Russian attempt to 
secure 75 per cent of Austrian industry 
in the eastern zone, we should counter 
with proposals permitting a certain 
amount of heavy industry and economic 
organization which would allow a func- 
tioning economy. 

>The demobilization of the large 
armies as soon as possible with a token 


force or an international army ap- 
pointed by U.N. while, at the same 
time, permitting a sufficient Austrian 
police force to handle internal problems 
of order. 

>More food must be gotten into Aus- 
tria to prevent any further deteriora- 
tion of the standard of living and all 
other economic aids must be forthcom- 
ing to allow Austria to return. to its 
own economic independence. 

bAny intervention in the internal 
problems of the future Austrian econ- 
omy should be avoided; as long as we 
make certain of its democratic nature 
and the progress in denazification, the 
new Austrian government should not 
be forced into any particular economic 
and political mold—whether this con- 
cerns the problems of nationalization 


Housing—for Whom? 


(Continued from Page 4) 


no public support necessary to maintain 
and enforce such controls. 

Another part of the program is the 
premium payment, or subsidy, plan. 
In the absence of price control on build- 
ing materials, subsidies become inef- 
fective and wasteful. The purpose of 
the subsidy is to induce increased pro- 
duction without increasing the price. 
But now that prices can no longer be 
kept down, the subsidy would be super- 
imposed on the price already set for 
profitable sale. Even if that were not 
true, it is unlikely that most of us, liv- 
ing in crowded, inadequate quarters, 
and unable to afford any of the housing 
now available on the market, would be 
willing to subsidize, out of our pockets, 
building materials for the construction 
of $12,000 homes Mr. Wyatt’s new 
program contemplates. 

There finally remains the “guaran- 
teed market” plan for prefabricated 
housing. Under this plan the govern- 
ment underwrites the marketing of the 
entire volume of production of a pre- 
fabricating plant and is prepared to 
take a loss on the transaction. This is 
also a subsidy plan. It would give to 
corporate enterprises entering factory 
production of homes an outright bonus, 
in the form of public funds, for engag- 
ing in production without any risk and 
for a handsome guaranteed profit. 

Labor is not opposed to prefabrica- 
tion. Our union men have built in the 
past, and are building today, a sub- 
stantial number of prefabricated houses. 
But we believe it wrong for the gov- 
ernment to pour public money into a 
private enterprise operating for private 
profit. 

To date, despite extravagant claims 
and despite the advantage of large- 
scale, highly profitable, cost-plus con- 
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tracts for prefabricated war housing, 
prefabricators have not demonstrated 
their ability to provide dwelling accom- 
modations of comparable durability 
and livability at costs lower than con- 


. ventioned construction. 


Prefabricators are competing for a 
postwar market. Let them meet that 
test through fair competition. 

Prefabricated houses the Wyatt pro- 
gram proposes to underwrite range in 
price between $7500 and $9000 a unit. 
Some of them lack heating units and 
kitchen ranges. We don’t think most 
veterans can afford these houses. Nor 
do we believe that any veteran should 
be induced to buy a $4000 house for 
$9000, under a program fostered and 
given additional financial aid by his 
federal government. 

Recent surveys by the Bureau of the 
Census reveal that veterans cannot af- 
ford homes in this price range. They 
cannot rent apartments for $85 a 
month, which is the present ceiling on 
new units. They cannot afford to buy 
at the present $10,000 ceilings, much 
less at a $12,000 ceiling. 

In Chicago, where over 400,000 vet- 
erans are living today, they expect to 
be able to pay not more than $46 a 
month for a house or an apartment. 
Those who still have a hope of buying 
a house could not afford homes priced 
at more than $7400. Virtually all vet- 
erans would be left on the outside look- 
ing in if the $12,000 ceiling proposal 
were applied to Chicago. Such a pro- 
gram would not be a veterans’ housing 
program. It would be a program for a 
privileged few. 

By next April, when the building 
season gets under way, the supply of 
the scarce building materials should be 
greatly improved, either meeting or 





or the role of the church and the new 
People’s Party. (There is no doubt 
that there are many questionable and 
fascist elements in the latter organi- 
zation. ) 

>The need for creating as many eco- 
nomic ties as possible between Austria 
and the western world as an indis- 
pensable material basis for the continu- 
ation of real democratic ideology under- 
scores and accentuates still further the 
need for a drastic revision in our eco- 
nomic policy in Germany which can 
and must be utilized as both a market 
and producer for Austria. 

bIn addition to the German market, 
special aid by the western powers to 
enable Austria to reconstruct within 
an economic orbit where economic and 
political blackmail will not prevail. 


rapidly approaching the demand. None 
of the emergency steps now proposed 
can. be much help in speeding the flow 
of materials or stimulating construc- 
tion itself. 

We can serve the veteran best by 
taking firm steps to bring good housing 
within his financial reach. The pro- 
gram contained in the Wagner-Ellen- 
der-Taft bill will do more than any- 
thing yet tried or proposed to achieve 
this. The whole purpose of the bill is 
to bring more houses and better houses 
within the reach of more families—in 
cities, in towns and on the farms. 

Recognizing that the veteran de- 
serves prior consideration, the bill ex- 
tends priority to all veterans on new 
housing accommodations. It is a true 
veterans’ program because it gives the 
veteran first choice. It is the best pro- 
gram for the veteran because it would 
make the new home available to him at 
a price that will fit his ability to pay. 

Labor will not support any program, 
no matter how well disguised, which 
would provide homes only to the priv- 
ileged. Labor’s housing goal, which 


the Wagner-Ellender-Taft bill is de- 
signed to attain in time, is a good home 
for every American family, a home 
which it can enjoy and a home which 
it can afford. 










FRANK W. CUMMINGS DIES 


Frank W. Cummings, presi- 
dent of the Central Federation of 
Labor of Albany, New York, is 
dead. In his passing the labor 
movement of Albany and vicinity 
has suffered a heavy loss. 

Mr. Cummings, business agent 
of Local 724, International Broth- 
erhood of Electrical Workers, la- 
bored unceasingly to further the 
trade tinion cause. He enjoyed 
the high regard of his associates. 
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Christmas Delivery 


a HAT’S the matter, Skimmer ?” 

Santa Claus asked one of his 
elves on Christmas Eve. “I’ve sent 
you out to deliver your packages and 
here you are back again, and from the 
looks of the bag on your shoulder you 
haven't delivered a thing.” 

“That’s right, I haven’t delivered a 
thing,” admitted the little fellow dis- 
consolately. 

“Why not?” queried Santa, in a 
businesslike tone. 

“I’ve been trying,” Skimmer replied. 
“The kids just won’t go to sleep, and 
I can’t possibly get by them when 
they’re peeping.” 

“Surely at least one of those chil- 
dren was asleep!’ exclaimed Santa. 

“Not one,” declared Skimmer. “The 
little girl who was to get the baby doll 
was so excited she just sat up in bed 
with her eyes wide open. I tried-to 
get a little song started in her mind 
so she would go to sleep, but she 
didn’t.” 

“And I suppose these three brothers 
weren’t in the least ready for bed,” 
Santa remarked as he glanced over the 
list again. 

“IT gave up when the middle-sized one 
—Ronnie’s his name—threw his pillow 
at Andy and the feathers zoomed all 
over the room,” Skimmer said. 

Santa studied the list carefully, then 
suggested that Skimmer start at the 
end of the list and see if those children 
were any better. 

“Oh, they’re all good,” said Skim- 
mer. “But they are just too eager for 
morning and the presents.” 

“Skimmer,” said Santa Claus, “this 
is your first year to help me make my 
deliveries, isn’t it?” 

Skimmer nodded. 

“You will find, my young friend,” 
said Santa, “that children the world 
over who are waiting for the surprises 
oi Christmas morning have a hard time 
getting to sleep on Christmas Eve. So 
wien we find some eyes still open, some 
ears still alert to catch our faintest 
sound, we gently toss a little Sleep 
Dust in the air. It does the trick. 
There’s nothing to it.” 

“May I have some of the Sleep Dust 
to take with me?” asked Skimmer. 

“No, but I'll send Duster along with 
yu,” Santa replied. 





Santa whistled a soft tune and 
Duster, another elf, skipped in. 

“Duster, you know what to do. Give 
this boy some help. I want him to get 
through with this load and get another 
one before the first rays of dawn streak 
the sky. You two get started now.” 

Duster promised to follow instruc- 
tions, and the two flew out over the 
Earth. 

“Here’s the first stop, beginning at 
the end of the list,” said Skimmer. 
“Wait on the window ledge to see if 
I need you.” He flew in and saw a 
tight little bundle of child in a soft 
white bed. He ruffled the curtain a 
little, and the child sat up with a jerk. 
Seeing nothing, the child curled up 
again and murmured, “I thought Santa 
was coming across the roof.” 

Skimmer motioned to Duster, who 
did his duty without a sound. The child 
drifted off to sleep. The two little 
beings smiled. 

Skimmer left the gifts under the tree 
Santa had fixed earlier for the child, 
and he and his companion left. 

The next few places Duster had to 
help out, but as the time drew nearer 
morning and Skimmer reached the first 
page of his list, he found more children 
in exhausted slumber. 

“After all,” Duster said to him, 
“they do wear out and simply can’t 
stay awake any longer.” 

“T’ve finished this pack, all but one 
gift,” Skimmer told him. “As soon 
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as we leave it we can go back for 
more.” 

Soon they were on their way with 
a fresh, full bag of toys. 

Skimmer wore a satisfied smile as 
they started out, and remarked, “Santa 
seems to be feeling better now. I 
guess all of us helpers have been bring- 
ing in good news to him.” 

“Yes, he’s all right now,” Duster 
replied. “He does get worried some- 
times for fear he'll miss some of his 
believers. During the war years my 
heart ached for him. He tried so hard, 
but he just couldn’t cover the whole 
world. We all worked overtime, too, 
but we had to miss a great many chil- 
dren. I hope it won’t ever happen 
again. Poor old Santa aged a hundred 
years. This year is much, much bet- 
ter.” 

“I wouldn’t trade this job for any 
in the world,” Skimmer declared. 

“Nor I,” echoed Duster. “Lots of 
people don’t give us credit for doing 
much good, but I feel like we're all 
pretty important to the boys and girls. 
After all, they’re the ones who count. 
If it weren’t for boys and girls there 
never would be any men and women.” 


“That’s right,” agreed Skimmer. 
“Someone has to grow up to make 
men and women.” 

“Here we are at the end of the 
Earth,” Duster said some little time 
later. “Let’s just take a look back 
over it—for luck.” 

They stood on a cloud and looked 
back. The sun was sending its first 
rays over a slumbering world. 


“What a beautiful place!” said 
Duster. “More beautiful than a 
dream.” 


“Listen,” said Skimmer. “It sounds 
like a dream come true.” 

Skimmer’s sharp little ears had 
heard the first exclamations of de- 
lighted children as they discovered 
their Christmas happiness. 

Santa joined them on the cloud. 

“Thanks for helping me,” he said. 
“T never could have got down every 
chimney.” 

Santa Claus, with his warm, friendly 
smile, looked out over the Earth with 
them and gave the wish to all: 

“Merry Christmas.” 
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